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HERBERT SPENCER. 


FROM A PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 


By J. A. Fow.er. 


Were we to choose two types of men 
to prove the principles of phrenology, 
our decision would fall upon Herbert 
Spencer and Charles Darwin—the one 
for his high and prominent forehead, 
giving him philosophic reasoning pow- 
ers, and the other for his massive brow, 
which gave him scientific observing 
abilities. 

All great men have not full, large 
heads, but all specialists have a certain 
cast of head, as William Z. Ripley has 
recently said in one of his Lowell lect- 
ures. The shape of the human head 
is one of the best available tests of race 
known. If this is true of races, it is 
also true of individual groups of men. 
Some heads have a dolichocephalic in- 
dex of 70, or a brachy-cephalic index of 
87. Some, as in the Basil-Teutonic 
type, have a cephalic index of 64, while 
others, like the Lapp Scandinavian have 
a cephalic index of 94. 

So, to go back to the subject of our 
sketch, we find the head of this great 
philosopher high in the anterior region, 
in direct comparison to Darwin’s. If 
there were nothing in the shape of the 
head, if the weight and size only indi- 
cated character, then we should not 


need, as a matter of fact, to take the 
cephalic index or any special measure- 
ments, but judge of differences by bulk. 
Anthropological phrenology lays down, 
however, definite principles regarding 
skull peculiarities, and in Herbert Spen- 
cer we find them exemplified. 

His quality of organization is remark- 
ably fine, and there are excellent indica- 
tions of a highly cultured stock from 
which he must have sprung. His feat- 
ures are regular and well defined. His 
Temperament is an exceedingly interest- 
ing one, it being known as the Mental, 
and this of a high order. The Vital and 
Motive Temperamental conditions are 
not equal in power with the Mental, 
hence have not been able to cope with 
the demands of the latter. 

Having so great a predominance of 
the Mental Temperament, he has been 
particularly interested in all intellectual 
subjects that require sharp investiga- 
tion. He is not as wiry as Professor 
Tyndall, hence has not been able to go 
through the same kind of rigorous bod- 
ily exertions. His life work has been 
done essentially with brain material. 
His features are distinct. The nose is 
powerful, the lips are firm and decided, 
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the length from the nostrils to the upper 
lip giving persistence along given lines, 
and the deep, indented lines by the lower 
division of the cheeks giving depth of 
interest in broad, general, socialistic re- 
lations, are matters which the expert 
cannot pass without a comment. 

His brain is large and remarkably 
active. ‘The frontal lobe is immensely 
powerful; it is like the great Atlantic, 
almost immeasurable. A Britisher steps 
on the shores of America for the first 
time. He sees the neck of land stretch- 
ing itself forward to meet him between 
the Hudson and East Rivers, and be- 
holds “The Greater New York.” He 
thinks to himself: “This is indeed a 
small place.” But when he, the next 
day, takes the elevated cars from the 
Bowery to Harlem, he takes a deep 
breath, and says, “ Great Scott! What 
an immense amount of condensation of 
material and activity! ” This is not all. 
As the Englishman goes west to Chi- 
cago and San Francisco he realizes the 
tremendous resources of the country 
and the dynamic power that is utilizing 
them. So with the phrenological stu- 
dent: he sees the expansion of intellect 
from the central line of faculties of 
Herbert Spencer’s head, and follows it 
as it broadens along its side avenues, 
where it reaches its constructive, cre- 
ative, and ponderable qualities, or cen- 
tres, which have done such mighty 
work. 

Herbert Spencer has a grand head, 
and, almost better still, he has been able 
to use it availably. Through overwork 
he has not hygienically kept within the 
limits of his strength, but, considering 
its hard wear, he has utilized his capac- 
ity, his inherent and acquired powers, 
with a masterly hand. He is not an 
academic scholar, but one of Nature’s 
noblemen. His mind has not had its 
originality knocked out by scholastic 
formulas; neither has it been pressed 
into narrow limits or prescribed areas. 
He has had the benefit of liberty of 
thought, and the result has been ma- 
jestic and sublime. Hence his ideas 
have come fresh and their originality 
has not been broken in upon. 
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He uses language clearly and forcibly, 
which carries weight with it. Difficul- 
ties encourage him rather than the re- 
verse. He likes to continue what is 
difficult to comprehend, and the greater 
the difficulties the more he feels dis- 
posed to battle with them. Mental phi- 
losophy is a delight to him, and in all 
mental phenomena, his mind seeks to 
cover the whole ground. 

Causality makes him think, until it 
has almost become a besetting habit with 
him. 

His head is particularly high in the 
superior portion, and not only high but 
broad as well in the anterior and pos- 
terior areas. These characteristics con- 
stitute him a man of broad sympathies 
and a keen lover of justice, and manifest 
themselves through his large Benevo- 
lence and Conscientiousness. If to 
these two faculties is added Causality, 
we have the trio which has influenced his 
life and character more than any other. 
They have propelled him; they have in- 
fluenced the lesser as well as the more 
important events of his career. 

However different his conclusions 
may have been from others, he has ever 
been true to his convictions. 

His mind is one that is particularly 
interested in tracing truth wherever it 
appeared to him, and he has never been 
afraid of it, even if it meant giving up 
his preconceived ideas to take hold of it. 

He is remarkable for his far-seeing 
mind; he has lived in advance of his 
time, for men have been slow to accept 
his philosophy; but his love of justice, 
sense of principle, and devotion to truth 
have given him undaunted confidence 
in his own opinions amid varied criti- 
cisms. He is the grandest philosopher 
the century has produced—and many 
centuries, too. 

Phrenologically speaking, he sees 
much in his first grasp of a subject, 
sometimes more than many do in a 
year’s reflection. His literary talents 
show a decided leaning towards the 
realm of thought, conjecture, hypoth- 
esis, mental suggestion, and philosophy; 
he is in his element when he is at work 
of this character. 
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Darwin drew inferences from facts, 
and proved his hypotheses from observa- 
tion. Herbert Spencer reasons and 
argues his out from the opposite stand- 
point; namely, inference and conject- 
ure. His philosophic thought is based 
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his arguments to rotate through a proc- 
ess of evolutionary thought and mathe- 
matical calculation. 

He should be a delightful conversa- 
tionalist and a good story teller, and one 
capable of enjoying the witticisms of 
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HERBERT SPENCER. 


on the active urging of Causality, Com- 
parison, and Human Nature, while Dar- 
win’s was governed, first, by his large 
Individuality, Form, Size, Weight, 
Eventuality, Locality, and Comparison. 

Darwin traced the proof of his state- 
ments through years of well-grounded 
observations. Herbert Spencer causes 


others, although one might suppose that 
he had only one side to his character, 
and that one an abstract, unemotional 
philosopher. But his phrenological de- 
velopments indicate sociability, elevated 
ideals, a charming personality, and sim- 
plicity of character. 
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Herbert Spencer was born in Derby, 
England, though all lands claim him for 
their own, on April 27, 1820, and, as we 
expected from his organization, he came 
of a stock in which intellectual integrity, 
fearlessness, and independence were 
strongly pronounced characteristics. His 
father was by profession a teacher, hold- 
ing views, however, of the aims and meth- 
ods of education greatly in advance of the 
average scholastic theories of his time. 
His father having a dread of overtaxing 
the immature mind by the ordinary forc- 
ing system, to which he was totally op- 
posed, kept him at home until he was 
fourteen, and superintended his early 
education himself. Young Spencer thus 
breathed an intellectual atmosphere that 
was unusually clear and stimulating. He 
then went to visit his uncle, the Rev. 
Thomas Spencer, who preached and 
labored in the parish of Hinton Charter- 
house, near Batte. He was a vigorous 
thinker and social reformer and though 
in the three succeeding years he did not 
make his young scholar into a Greek or 
Latin student, yet he found him capable 
of manifesting extraordinary originality 
in the mathematical and mechanical 
studies to which a portion of his attention 
was devoted. 

After returning home and spending a 
year there, he turned his attention to 
teaching, but in the autumn of 1837 he 
began work in real earnest as a civil en- 
gineer, a profession to which the basis of 
his interests and the line of his studies 
alike pointed. 

At the age of 20 his expansion of 
thought began. While engaged on the 
Birmingham and Gloucester Railway, he 
had read “ Lyell’s Principles of Geology,” 
and had espoused what was then known 
as the development hypothesis, accept- 
ing the Lamarckian view (combated by 
Lyell) so far as to believe in the evolu- 
tion of species, but rejecting all the great 
Frenchman’s theories save that of the 
adaptation of the organism to its environ- 
ment by the inheritance of acquired char- 
acteristics. His first piece of philosoph- 
ical reasoning had also seen the light. 

When twenty-two he contributed a 
series of letters to “ The Nonconformist ” 
on * The Proper Sphere of Government,” 
in which he vigorously insisted on “ the 
limitation of State action to the mainte- 
nance of equitable relations among citi- 
zens.” 

When twenty-six years of age he aban- 
doned his profession, in which he saw but 
little chance of substantial progress. His 
next change was to move to London, to 
hold an appointment on “ The Examiner,” 
of which he became sub-editor in 1848, 
which position he held until 1853. In 1850 
he published his first important work, 
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“Social Statics.” It was shortly after 
this he began his connection with the 
“Westminster Review.” In 1855 he 
brought out his large volume on “ The 
Principles of Psychology,” in which the 
problems of mind were throughout ap- 
proached and discussed from the evolu- 
tionary point of view. And in justice to 
him, it should be remembered that this 
work appeared four years before Dar- 
win’s “The Origin of Species.” It did 
not, however, attract much attention at 
that time, as it was apparently before its 
appreciated time. Almost directly after 
this effort his health broke down and ne- 
cessitated complete rest. When partially 
restored to health he finished his essay 
on “ Progress,” in which he expounded in 
detail that conception of evolution as a 
universal process which he had already 
reached in the “ Psychology.” Just a year 
later (1858) he published his long defence 
of the Nebular Hypothesis, and it was 
during the preparation of this article that 
the scheme of the Synthetic Philoso- 
phy took shape in his mind, which now 
at the age of seventy-six he has com- 
pleted. 

In his preface he adds the following 
words of explanation: 

“The series of works included under 
that title is complete and yet incomplete. 
There were to be ten volumes, and there 
are ten. According to the programme, be- 
sides a volume of ‘ First Principles,’ there 
were to be two volumes of ‘ Biology,’ two 
of ‘ Psychology,’ three of ‘ Sociology,’ and 
two of ‘Ethics;’ and to each of these 
subjects the specified number of volumes 
has been appropriated. Still, in one re- 
spect there is a falling short. The inter- 
pretation of the paradox is that the first 
two volumes of the ‘ Principles of Sociol- 
ogy’ have expanded into three, and the 
third (which, if written, would now be 
the fourth) remains unwritten. It was to 
have treated of progress—linguistic, in- 
tellectual, moral, esthetic. But, obviously, 
for an invalid of seventy-six to deal ade- 
quately with topics so extensive and com- 
plex is impossible. — 

“On looking back over the six-and- 
thirty years which have passed since the 
‘Synthetic Philosophy ’ was commenced, 
I am surprised at my audacity in under- 
taking it and still more surprised by its 
completion. In 1860 my small resources 
had been nearly all frittered away in writ- 
ing and publishing books which did not 
repay their expenses; and I was suffering 
under a chronic disorder, caused by over- 
tax of brain in 1855, which, wholly dis- 
abling me for eighteen months, there- 
after limited me to three hours a day and 
usually to less. How insane my project 
must have seemed to onlookers may be 
judged from the fact that before the first 
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chapter of the first volume was finished, 
one of my nervous breakdowns obliged 
me to desist. But imprudent causes do 
not always fail. Sometimes a forlorn 
hope is justified by the event. Though, 
along with other deterrents, many re- 
lapses, now lasting for weeks, now for 
months, and once for years, often made 
me despair of reaching the end, yet at 
length the end is reached. Doubtless in 
earlier days some exultation would have 
resulted; but as age creeps on feelings 
weaken, and now my chief pleasure is my 
emancipation. Still, there is a satisfaction 
in the consciousness that losses, discour- 
agements, and shattered health have not 
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prevented me from fulfilling the purpose 
of my life.” 


It is said that Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
refused a title, on the occasion of the dis- 
tribution of New Year’s honors by the 
Queen. Only recently he refused a decora- 
tion from the German Emperor, with a 
courteous explanation of his reasons for 
doing so. In response to a letter signed 
by more than eighty nobleman and men 
eminent in literature, science, and art, in- 
cluding Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Spencer has 
consented that his portrait shall be 
painted for the nation. Mr. Hubert Her- 
komer will be the artist. 





PHRENOTYPES AND SIDE-VIEWS—No. 10. 
By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


HELEN KELLER, A COLLEGE STUDENT. 


One of the most interesting studies 
in mental development that has come 
to our notice during the past twenty 
years is that of the young woman men- 
tioned above. We do not wonder that 
she has occupied so much room in the 
attention of the public, because the cir- 
cumstances of her intellectual life are 
of a specially phenomenal nature. There 
is scarcely a parallel case to be found in 
the history of psychology. So it is not 
remarkable that the scientific press has 
taken occasion now and then to refer to 
Miss Keller and to note her progress 
in mental development. 

The fact that she has entered the 
Cambridge preparatory school for what 
is known as Radcliffe College merits at- 
tention: first, on account of its being an 
institution of learning of a high char- 
acter, and secondly, because her prepa- 
ration, as shown by examination, was 
ample, although she had not been 
coached for the purpose. At this school 
Miss Keller studies Latin, history, and 
arithmetic with the classes, while she 
has already made some attainment in 
French and German, although but six- 
teen years of age. 

The history of this girl has been told 
already in the columns of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL. When but nineteen months 
old, she lost, by a severe illness, all the 


senses but touch, and was deemed, 
therefore, fated to a life of helpless de- 
pendence. But, despite the gravity of 
her sense defects, there was exhibited in 
the girl’s manner a peculiar sensitive- 
ness to impressions and intelligent rec- 
ognition of many surrounding occur- 
rences that awakened inquiry and won- 
der. When she had reached the age of 
seven it was decided by her parents to 
place her under special training, and 
Miss Sullivan, a lady of experience in 
teaching deaf mutes, was engaged to in- 
struct Helen. The result of this in- 
struction is known to the American 
public. Not only has this indefatigable 
teacher opened the mind of her devoted 
pupil to the reception of the common 
principles of education as current in the 
better class of schools, but she has given 
Helen’s mind a refinement and breadth 
rarely met with in girls of her age. 
Miss Sullivan may be said to have 
invented the method of communication 
by which the deaf, dumb, and blind girl 
was brought into intelligent and ready 
contact with the world. While the or- 
dinary deaf-mute learns to interpret the 
spoken language of another person by 
watching the movement of his lips, Miss 
Keller has been taught to read the 
thought of another by “sensing ” the 
movements of the lips through her fin- 
ger-tips when lightly placed upon them. 
Another wonderful success in the girl’s 
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training was that of enabling her to 
articulate, and so express herself with- 
out the necessity of writing or signs. 
This was accomplished in 1890, and was 
a great advance in the mental develop- 
ment of Helen. 

The portraits are those of Miss Sulli- 
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height in the crown. The development 
appears to be derived largely from the 
paternal side. Tlie intéllect has a very 
significant perceptive range, its capacity 
for acquiring and appreciating knowl- 
edge being unusual. Such an organiza- 
tion, endowed with the usual faculties 

















HELEN KELLER, A COLLEGE STUDENT, 


van and her interesting pupil, from a 
photograph by a well-known artist. The 
view given of the head of Helen is note- 
worthy on both its physical and psychi- 
cal sides, since it intimates an excellent 
physical constitution, associated with 
pronounced traits of disposition. The 
basal area is of considerable extent pro- 
portionally to the general size, the head 
being long, especially in the region for- 
ward of the ears, and rising to a marked 


of sense, would show a great hunger for 
information; but Miss Keller has also 
the evidence of unusual ambition and 
pride, which would impart to her desire 
to know an eager earnestness, so that 
with successive attainments there would 
be felt a stronger impulse to go forward 
in her studies. She is doubtless an 
enthusiastic pupil, and rewards the ef- 
fort of her teachers with far more than 
the proficiency they are accustomed to 
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expect. The development of the head, 
and the temperament, so far as it may 
be judged by the picture, show a very 
sensitive susceptibility that character- 
izes Helen’s emotional faculties as well 
as her intellect, and hence her expres- 
sion of feeling should be frank and 
hearty, yet refined and delicate in cir- 
cumstances where her natural dignity 
would be likely to interpose its restraint. 
In the face of Miss Sullivan one reads 
the impress of an earnest and strong 
nature, a spirit of resolute purpose that 
must exhibit unfaltering devotion in 
the lines of its choice, especially when 
there are realizations that make return 
for the labor, time, and love bestowed.* 


FEATURES AND THE HEAD. 


The expert in character observation 
studies the head chiefly, but he would be 
an imperfect observer if he did not take 
into account the “signs” of the face 
and of the person in general. Tempera- 
ment has its expressive intimations in 
the eyes, nose, mouth, ears, ete., both 
form and color reflecting their cor- 
respondences. We do not say that the 
cranial indications of a positive, em- 
phatic, resolute nature will be con- 
firmed in the nose of the individual by 
a tournure of the marked Roman type, 
and that we should of course look for 
such a nose, given such a disposition. 
We should, however, expect to find a 
nose with “ confirmations ” in its anat- 
omy—a nose set well on the face, broad 
at its central, bony juncture with the 
upper jaw and solidly presenting at the 
lower end. Such a nose as that of Gen- 
eral Sheridan and General Grant is of 
this type, temperament and character 
combining to give it contour and den- 
sity of structure. “ But noses,” one 
may say, “ have so many phases of out- 
line that is it not going too far to apply 
a scientific interpretation to this or that 
form?” 

Taken alone, we should not deem 
ourselves authorized to pronounce ex 
cathedra upon character from a view of 


* The excellent portraits of Miss Keller and Miss Sullivan 
were loaned to us by the Critic Con.pany, publishers of The 
Mouth, New York. 
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the nose. Napoleon himself was misled 
in one instance, despite his sanguine re- - 
flections concerning le grand nez. We 
know a gentleman with a probosis of 
the Wellington class—a magnificent 
curve at the bridge—who is distin- 
guished for gentleness and reserve. So, 
too, we know a little woman whose nose 
points well toward heaven, yet her cour- 
age and spirit are unbounded—as an 
ugly brute of a husband knows to his 
often defeat. 

We will confess that one can predi- 
cate not a little of the nature from the 
revelation of a nose, and when we take 
into account what is seen thereat of 
those qualities of temperament and 
habit that texture and color of skin may 
involve. The impressions of time fur- 
nish very safe clues, but mainly as to 
acquired mannerisms. These may be 
grafted upon original qualities of mind; 
but, for ourselves, before we would af- 
fect the wisdom of a physiognomical 
Solon, we should like to have the op- 
portunity to inspect the head of an 
individual before pronouncing upon 
the peculiarities that distinguish his 
conduct. 

A straight nose, of good length, sym- 
metrically turned at the angles, not 
adorned at the end with a knob or bulge, 
is ordinarily associated with a fairly 
symmetrical face and head. We are in- 
clined, in such a case, to look for a well- 
developed sincipital region, a good in- 
tellectual development, and a mould in 
general that intimates an heredity of 
good class. There are elements of deli- 
cacy and refinement in such a type. 
Referring back to the first sketch of this 
number, the nose of Miss Keller fur- 
nishes a study. Should we not expect 
an outline in her case marked rather by 
a convexity than a concavity, to cor- 
respond well with that outline of the 
crown? Yet there is natural refinement 
in that organization, and exceptional 
capabilities of intellectual and wxsthetic 
culture; then why such nose marks? 
One will say that the physical inheri- 
tance is indicated thus. Without doubt, 
and we venture to say that the outline 
is that of a mixed heredity rather than 











years and examines the character of the 
literature of both countries one is aston- 
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an expression of derived form from one 
parent. As the girl grows older there 
will occur alterations in the outline; 


probably it will level up, and the slight- 
ly bulbous lip be quite lost in the ma- 
tured feature of complete womanhood. 
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ENGLISH MEN AND WOMEN OF NOTE. 
MRS, OLIPHANT.—DR. CONAN DOYLE. 


By J. A. Fowter. 





MRS. OLIPHANT. 


When one looks back for the last fifty ished at the number of writers who have 


suddenly sprung into repute. Few, 
however, will have more than a mush- 
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room growth of popularity. But Mrs. 
Oliphant’s reputation is not of this 
character. She has sustained herself 
for nearly half a century among the 
best if not the most daring or brilliant 
writers of this period. And, as her pho- 
tograph indicates, she has the fulness 
of outline, the charm of personality, the 
breadth of original talent, the touches 
of pathos and humor, the power of dra- 
matic ability which few persons com- 
bine in one individuality. 

The Vital Temperament, which is 
largely supported by the addition of the 
Mental, makes her at home in domestic 
life. Therefore she does not need to 
travel to the Far East to gather jungle 
stories, as Rudyard Kipling has ably 
done, in order to interest her readers 
outside of the common things of life. 
But she has a peculiar smoothness of 
style, crispness of dialogue, and finish 
of epigram which would interest any 
one in whichever book of hers they hap- 
pened to take up. She is, however, 
more than a novel writer. Certainly 
her literary claims have come before the 
public so noticeably that she is known 
first under this fiction, but she has also 
written able works of biography, such 
as the “ Life of Edward Irving,” “ Dr. 
Chalmers,” and the “ Life of Principal 
Tulloch.” 

As the first element of a successful 
biographer is sympathy between the 
subject and the writer, it will be readily 
seen that Mrs. Oliphant is in her ele- 
ment when she is thus describing the 
above-named men of note. In fact, one 
of her most striking characteristics is 
her breadth of sympathy for all phases 
of life. In the first place, she is thor- 
oughly womanly, and she takes her keen 
insight with unfailing faculty into the 
minutest details in describing various 
characters. It will be noticed that her 
forehead is well rounded out in the 
upper front crest, where Intuition and 
Benevolence are situated, and joined to 
these faculties will be found a broad 
side-head with large Constructiveness, 
Ideality and Sublimity, Mirthfulness, 
and Causality. Hence, whatever she 
writes appeals to the sense of reality, 
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pathos, humor, and beauty of concep- 
tion, and all her readers realize at once 
that when a book is issued from her 
pen she has some real object to attain, 
some live story to tell, some interest to 
create which is not repeated from vol- 
ume to volume, but is a new creation 
entirely. 

The remarkable power of such a wom- 
an manifests itself in the great diversity 
of her chosen subjects, and, naturally, 
we seek to trace the reason of this orig- 
inality. It does not take long to tell 
where the talent lies when looking at 
the excellent portrait before ‘us. The 
breadth of her head, just above the 
temples, is exceptional. The fulness 
over the eye is exceedingly marked, 
while the breadth of the head over the 
ears traces to the masculine side of the 
house. 

The foregoing give her grace and ease 
in building her fabrics, in sustaining 
the various facts that come before her 
notice, added to the vigor of her lan- 
guage and the force of her characters. 
It is forty-four years since her first 
book, “ Passages in the Life of Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland,” appeared. One of 
her last works, “ The Makers of Ven- 
ice,” is so fresh in narrative, so wonder- 
ful in vividness and distinctness of out- 
line, so sympathetic in its portraiture, 
that her gift for luminous narration 
appears to be as bright and powerful as 
ever. 

She possesses a healthy organization, 
which gives life and vigor to her work. 
There is no unhealthy, morbid senti- 
mentalism or questionable morality in 
her writings, like many of the would-be 
ideal writers of the day. Hence the tone 
that she gives to literature is always 
welcome. 

She possesses a strong, domestic 
mind, hence enters the arena of home, 
the family, the social circle, and all its 
charming surroundings, and touches 
upon these with interesting force and 
delightful reminiscence. 

She is not what we would call in- 
sipid and one who is trying to produce 
an effect in order to make a name for 
herself. Her language is very large, 
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which is seen by the fulness under the 
eye. This faculty is en rapport with her 
Constructiveness, Ideality, Spirituality, 
and Benevolence. Therefore her con- 
versations are perfectly natural, free 
and easy, and her moral tone is excel- 
lent. Although she may not be com- 
pared with some of the most brilliant 
and finished writers of the day, yet few 
have so wide an influence or so univer- 
sal a following as she has been able to 
sustain for so many years. Thackeray, 
Meredith, and George Eliot have their 
peculiar and individual styles, and phre- 
nology can point out their peculiar 
merits. It also sees in Mrs. Oliphant 
where her power lies and where her best 
talent originates. 


DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


To take a certain line of work, which 
the above writer has done, requires cer- 
tain faculties of mind which are severely 
tested when carrying it out. Sherlock 
Holmes was a clever man, and the quali- 
ties required for such descriptive stories 
laid principally among the organs of 
Human Nature, Comparison, Individu- 
ality, Form, and Size, together with 
large Constructiveness and Imitation to 
give power to adapt and assimilate ways 
and means. 

Insight into character is, of course, a 
sine quit non for all writers, but for de- 
tective stories, especially those which 
have had such brilliant success in the 
“Strand Magazine,” require to be par- 
ticularly assisted by this faculty. We 
would direct the attention of our read- 
ers to the breadth of the head, espe- 
cially the frontal lobe, which indicates 
the faculties above mentioned. They 
will also perceive the massive jaw, the 
breadth of chin, the powerful nose, the 
keenness of the eye and a fullness of the 
arch of the eye, all of which are indica- 
tions of power which help in such a 
work as has been undertaken by this 
writer. He misses nothing in real life 
that will be of service in fiction; yet his 
lively imagination surrounds him with 
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creative power equal to our first-class 
inventors. His style is almost as sin- 
ewy and subtle as Thackeray’s. He 
knows how to raise the tone of the de- 
tective into a notable character. His 
Sublimity acts very considerably in all 
his writings, and eliminates the coarser 
elements of faculty which so many writ- 
ers on the subject think proper to in- 
clude. He has certainly talent for his- 
torical work, and may some day develop 
this gift in historical fiction. His efforts 
already before the public, such as “ Mi- 








DR. A. CONAN DOYLE. 


cah Clark,” “The White Company,” 
“The Sign of the Four,” are intensely 
dramatic and interesting, both for their 
accuracy and crispness. 

Dr. Doyle is a young man, blessed 
with exuberant health and a remarkable 
capacity for enjoying life. He is an 
enthusiastic athlete and never loses a 
chance to speak a word in favor of cer- 
tain manly sports commonly con- 
demned. 

“ T will write a novel,” said Dr. Conan 
Doyle, one day, springing up from the 
chair whence he was wont to dispense 
medical advice. Spoken like a man, 
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acted upon like a genius, and so began 
his literary work. 

Dr. Doyle was only reconciling him- 
self with family tendencies when he be- 
came a literary artist. The Doyles for 
generations back had been makers of 
pictures, and the father of our novelist 
was one of the chief artists of “ Punch.” 
That the son and heir should become a 
medical man was unheard of defiance of 
hereditary influences. For this profes- 
sion he was, however, well prepared, 
having studied at Stronghurst and later 
in Germany; then polishing up thor- 
oughly in Edinburgh. He had practised 
medicine successfully several years be- 
fore he decided that his literary gifts 
were great enough to justify him in in- 
dulging them to the full. For the work 
of novel-writing also he was well pre- 
pared. He had been able to travel ex- 
tensively in Europe, in Africa and also 
in Arctic regions, and we may believe 
that on these journeys habits of keen ob- 
servation of menas well as places became 
strongly rooted in him. He had done a 
little writing before he attempted an ex- 
tensive work; enough to show him that 
literary composition possessed no diffi- 
culties for him. And then, having 
once determined to devote himself 
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wholly to such work, his progress was 
rapid. 

“ A Study in Scarlet,” a tale of mys- 
tery, murder, the police, and Sherlock 
Holmes—it is read and re-read to-day, 
in spite of competition from a throng 
of later popular novels. “ Rodney 
Stone,” his latest novel, bears evidence 
of this bent of his mind. 

Not the least of noteworthy things 
that our author has done in literature is 
to lift the ban from the fame of the de- 
tective story. Now, when any one de- 
nounces “those trashy detective stor- 
ies ” in biting, sweeping generalities, it 
is customary to reply, “ Ah, but re- 
member ‘ Sherlock Holmes.’ ” The fact 
is, Dr. Doyle wrote those stories so won- 
derfully well, and so subordinated in 
them the coarser elements of tragedy to 
certain principles of thought and life, 
that he proved that the detective story 
is not necessarily of the lower order of 
things. Dr. Doyle’s versatility is one 
of his most notable qualities as a writer. 
We are quite sure he could make a cred- 
itable performance of almost any kind 
of literary work, from a treatise on di- 
seases of the larynx to a romantic poem. 
He has a beautiful home in the north of 
England, and his hospitality is some- 
thing to be remembered. 





THE ORGAN OF CONSCIENTIOUSNESS OR CONSCIENCE. 
By Wma. Brown, J.P. 


PAPER READ BEFORE THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The words conscience and conscien- 
tiousness appear very much alike, but 
they differ in their meaning. 

Conscience is a sense of right and 
wrong. 

Conscientiousness is a scrupulous re- 
gard to the decisions of conscience. 

We are indebted very much, if not 
altogether, to phrenology for the light 
which this science has given upon the 
vexed questions of conscience. For 
centuries men and women have seemed 
impelled to do deeds of appalling wick- 
edness, wrong doings, and inconsistent 
actions, and for their justification have 


fallen back upon an inward impulse 
which they thought was the guide of 
right and wrong; but light has come 
into the world, and now we find that 
“the half was never told;” that men 
and women in the past, from the king 
upon his throne to the laborer in his 
cottage, have done what many are do- 
ing even to-day, allowing themselves to 
be controlled by a sentiment or feeling 
of their nature; namely, of what is felt 
to be right or wrong, instead of permit- 
ting the better part of their mental nat- 
ure to guide them. 

Man is a composite being; he is trin- 
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ity in his nature and trinity in his men- 
tal state, and is not truly a man unless 
he brings all these forces into combina- 
tion and activity to enable him to form 
a conclusion of what is right or what is 
wrong. 

That man is endowed with a natural 
feeling of right and wrong no student 
of human nature would deny. 

The function of conscience is not 
only to decide on the right or the wrong 
of human actions, but also to reward 
with self-approval or to punish with re- 
morse good or bad deeds, as the case 


may be. 
We have centres for Hope, Fear, 
Kindness, Anger, Pride, Ambition, 


Love, and Hatred, and why should 
there not be a centre for judging of 
right and wrong? 

It is a lamp of God’s own lighting. 
It is a signal that shines along our path- 
way in life, but we must supply the oil 
or the light will be defective. It is 
God’s deputy in the being, and its ac- 
tivities are various, according to the 
rules brought to bear upon it, justify- 
ing in one case and convicting in an- 
other. 


MIND CONSISTS OF FACULTIES, PROPENSI- 
TIES, SENTIMENTS, OR FEELINGS. 


' By Faculties we mean that the living 
land conscious principle, which we call 
Self, is a simple, indivisible being, of 
which the brain is the organ during life. 

Faculties are different states of this 
simple being. Consciousness is an at- 
tribute of the mind itself, of which the 
faculties are the different states. It is 
the power which the mind has of know- 
ing itself, a sense perception, cognition. 

PROPENSITIES.—These are natural 
internal tendencies or dispositions com- 
mon to man and the brute creation. 
They are necessary for this life. With- 
out them there would be no physical 
determination. From them come im- 
pulses, instincts, desires, passions, and 
desires to act. They propel; they do 
not restrain. They are placed in such 
a position as the foundation and yet to 
be controlled by others above them. 
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Secretiveness, to hide; Combative- 
ness, to assail; Acquisitiveness, to ob- 
tain; Destructiveness, to-avenge. 

SENTIMENTS are thoughts prompted 
by feelings; they are only given to man. 
They are feelings with an emotion super- 
added, and not limited to inclinations 
only. From feelings come emotions or 
the agitation of the mind; feelings are 
the mainspring to action. 

Sentiments have the highest place. 
They are placed so that they can con- 
trol the others below. It is here that 
man stands apart from the brute. 

It is here our responsibility comes 
in. These are witnesses in man for 
God, and we cannot get away from 
them if we would. It is here that the 
best work is done in the pre-natal con- 
dition. It is this part of the brain 
which is so retarded by the benumbing 
influence of drink on the embryo 
through the parent. It excites the 
propensities, but it benumbs the senti- 
ment, and the offspring is handicapped. 

The sentiments neither know nor 
reason, neither do they form ideas, and 
unless guided by the intellect are apt 
to run into gross abuses; for instance: 
Destructiveness, to violence; Self-es- 
teem, to inordinate pride; Love of 
Approbation, to vanity; Veneration, to 
worship of idols. 

Veneration does not teach us what 
to worship, but incites us to worship 
whatever the other faculties aid us to 
recognize as good and true. 

Conscience, as the etymology of the 
word shows, is knowledge which one 
has of what is with or within himself. 

It is not a simple principle of human 
nature, but a complex state of mind, 
one element of which is intellectual and 
the other emotional. It is not a sepa- 
rate power of mind, but a mode of ac- 
tion of three intellectual organs, Cau- 
sality, Comparison, and Wit. 

Causality gives the ability to reason 
and comprehend first principles and 
ideas. 

Comparison applies, analyzes, com- 
pares, and draws correct inferences, and 
is large in the skull of the savage. 

Wit traces out the relation of differ- 
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ences in all objects of contemplation; 
it can see strong contrasts and incon- 
gruities. 

Reflection is mental digestion; it is 
the operation of the intellect prior to 
action. 

The intellect has a twofold office to 
perform in the formation of our moral 
judgments: 

First—In enlightening the feelings 
and presenting the object in which they 
are interested in the proper point of 
view. 

Second—In acting with conscious- 
ness, which is the living principle of 
self; turning their operations inward 
upon the state of those feelings them- 
selves; weighing and comparing their 
several intimations and pronouncing 
upon the whole a decision approving of 
some principles and actions and disap- 
proving of others. 

If two objects come before us, the 
original picture and a copy, a compari- 
son takes place; a relation between the 
two springs up. 

The result is Judgment. But, in- 
stead of two objects, let us take two 
actions. Approbation or disapproba- 
tion arises. The law of suggestion and 
the relation thus formed is the judg- 
ment of the action as to its being right 
or wrong. 

There is an organ in the human 
brain, the activity and guidance of 
which many regard as that of con- 
science. I refer to Conscientiousness; 
but it is an impelling force and not a 
directing power, and herein lie the 
root principles of so many inconsis- 
tencies in human nature. It has a mor- 
al desire; it is for the purpose of pro- 
ducing the feeling of obligation and of 
right and wrong. 

It does not tell us what is right or 
wrong, neither does it judge of actions. 
It takes Perception, Reception, and Re- 
flection to show the way. 

The feelings, or Sentiments, give the 
will. 

As to how far the organ of Conscien- 
tiousness is capable of acting upon the 
guidance or Judgment formed by the 
intellect depends upon the tempera- 
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ment, quality, education, and activity 
of this organ and of the contiguous or- 
gans. 


CONSCIENTIOUSNESS, 


The position of this faculty is in 
front of Approbativeness, on a line with 
Firmness, at an angle of +, degrees 
of the Tragos. It has a central position, 
which is a Divine arrangement. 

Its function is to produce the feel- 
ings of obligation, incumbency, and of 
right and wrong. It is a moral faculty, 
which produces the sentiment to do 
right and wrong independently of any 
other consideration. Its divisions are: 


Justice = Moral obligation, guilt. 

Integrity = Truthfulness, faithfulness. 

Circum’n = Consistency in life and 
action. 


The organ lies between Firmness and 
Cautiousness, which are just the feel- 
ings necessary to regulate its move- 
ments. 

Caution is most important after the 
decision has been formed. Then Firm- 
ness is very necessary to carry that de- 
cision into effect. 

So the true principles which should 
dictate what is right or wrong are not 
the predominance of any one set of fac- 
ulties over another, but the just balance 
among them all, each of them being 
allowed that influence which is its due. 

Conscientiousness has a very impor- 
tant office to perform in this world. It 
is the reat controlling organ, a Pole 
star, the rudder of the mind, the moral 
guide when educated and enlightened 
by Causality and Benevolence; but 
many “know the right, and still the 
wrong pursue,’ which accounts for 
much of the religious inconsistency of 
the age and the commercial immorality 
of the day, with its dishonest competi- 
tion and unfair dealing—143 yards to 
the gross and thirteen ounces to the 
pound, to say nothing of adulteration 
and its concomitant evils. 

Conscientiousness is in our moral 
nature what Alimentiveness is in our 
animal. One is the natural desire for 
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food, while the former is the natural 
appetite for right. 

Knowledge awakens Conscientious- 
ness; ignorance and vice deaden it. One 
in whom Conscientiousness is well de- 
veloped is naturally disposed to regu- 
late his conduct by the standard which 
he knows to be right. It depends upon 
his knowledge, not his feeling. And 
one in whom the faculty is small has 
but a small expression of duty and ob- 
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worthiness; this is the answer to much 
of the Christianity of the day, and is 
a stumbling block to ,true religious 
growth. And should there be weak 
Hope and strong Cautiousness, there 
will be a constant state of groundless 
fear. 

Many wear themselves out needless- 
ly; their Conscientiousness is a tyrant. 
An exaggerated sense of duty leads 
many to anxious, ceaseless activity, to be 





I —CONSCIENTIOUSNESS LARGE, 


ligation, and there is a corresponding 
want of principle, and the conduct will 
take the direction of the strongest feel- 
ing without much regard to truth and 
justice. 

The deficiency may be our own fault, 
for we can bury the talent, in our in- 
justice. 

If Acquisitiveness is larger than 
Conscientiousness, a person will be lia- 
ble to seek the gratification of the for- 
mer by the most direct means, regard- 
less of the rights of others. 

From a religious point of view, if 
Cautiousness and Conscientiousness are 
both large, the individual will see the 
terrors of the law. 

If Hope and Benevolence are large, 
then the individual will recognize the 
mercy of God rather than the thunder- 
ings of Sinai. 

A woman may have Conscientious- 
ness so large and active that she feels 
herself too great a sinner, and thinks 
she must do something to prove her 


II,-—CONSCIENTIOUSNESS SMALL. 


constantly doing something, ever punc- 
tual and precise, never idle, and ever 
scorning to rest; such activity is uncon- 
scious nerve tension. 

But it is one of the most unhappy 
faculties when it is used in conjunction 
with Comparison and small Benevo- 
lence, for it finds fault with every one, 
sets up a standard of its own, and sees 
no good in others. On the contrary, 
those in whom Conscientiousness, Be- 
nevolence, and Veneration predomi- 
nate, do justice, love mercy, and walk 
humbly with God. These, in the lan- 
guage of the grand old Book, are a law 
unto themselves; but those in whom it 
is deficient are slaves to their own un- 
governable desires and are morally 
blind. 

Arising out of this the question of 
responsibility forces itself upon us. 

If the Sentiments are deficient, the 
Intellect narrow, the Education de- 
fective, and the knowledge of. duty 
imperfect, we must not expect from 
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such an one the same correct judgment 
of right and wrong or the same correct 
conduct in the world as we look for in 
men whose minds are cast in a more 
harmonious mould, whose sentiments 
are sound and active, their intellects 
clear, and who have been trained in the 
knowledge and practice of good and 
virtuous principles. 

We do not all arrive at the same state, 
even in grace. In education a cultured 
man is a perfected man, but he is per- 
fected within the limits of his own or- 
ganization. No man can attain to the 
abstract idea of perfection. But per- 
fectability is within the reach of all, 
for all may, by properly training the 
body and subjecting the mind to judi- 
cious discipline, develop and employ all 
their powers, be they great or small, to 
their fullest extent, and thereby arrive 
at a state of physical and mental har- 
mony which is practically perfection. 

Before committing a crime the con- 
science of a person warns him only in 
the gentlest way, but afterwards it raises 
its strong, accusing voice. Phrenology 
alone can explain this. 
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In committing a crime the propensi- 
ties are the acting powers, but after the 
gratification is over a reaction takes 
place through the organ being over- 
charged. A secondary effect ensues 
when Veneration sees that it has trans- 
gressed the laws and done outrage to 
God. Approbativeness, the nearest or- 
gan, feels that it has incurred the repro- 
bation, the scorn, and hatred of all the 
good and wise. Cautiousness is on the 
anxious seat, and then follows the 
dread of punishment. Secretiveness is 
alarmed at every movement by spectres, 
and Benevolence completes the work by 
exciting the affections; and so Remorse 
gets hold of the mind and produces 
such a maddening state of frenzy as to 
make the pangs of Conscience so intoler- 
able that death itself is sometimes a 
messenger of relief from the horrors and 
pangs of a mental hell. 

The benefit of studying Phrenology 
and obtaining a knowledge of its prin- 
ciples is to learn to balance and har- 
monize the action of the faculties and 
prevent the abnormal tendency of one 
asserting itself over the others. 





PHRENOGRAPHIC SKETCH OF EUGENE LIGHTLE. 


By Netson Sizer. 


A few months ago Mr. Lightle sent 
his picture and asked a question or two, 
and we made for him a short sketch of 
his character, and he responded in a let- 
ter which we copy, and our readers will 
be able to compare what we said of him 
as a stranger, with what he says of him- 
self, and the way he says it. We give 
the sketch we sent him as follows: 

You have a Mental Motive tempera- 
ment. The quality is fine and the men- 
tality is intense. You are quick to see 
the truth wherever it is embodied. You 
are sharp in your inferences, and criti- 
cal in your discriminations. You area 
good reader of strangers. You are 
keen in your wit, capable of thinking at 
a mark, and of being a sharpshooter of 
thoughts if not of missiles. Your Ideal- 
ity would make you poetical and artist- 


ical. You have a fair development of 
Constructiveness, which gives you a 
taste for mechanical things. You have 
Self-Esteem and Firmness large, and 
hence your character is positive. Your 
Caution is stronger than your Secretive- 
ness, and hence you are more prudent in 
conduct than you are guarded and ten- 
der-footed in words. You are social, 
friendly and companionable. 

I am impressed with the idea that you 
ought to write. I think you would 
make a good editor. The misfortune 
of deafness would not stand much in 
your way as an editor, and you would 
write with a snap, crispness and direct- 
ness, and at the same time with a sharp- 
ness that would make its mark and en- 
able you to secure success in such a 
place. You are as frank as a picket 
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fence painted white, that can be seen 
after sundown. You would have made 
a fine lecturer in a medical college if 
you had had your hearing, and if you 
had been trained and educated in that 
direction. You can talk on paper, and 
I think you would be a success as a 
writer. If you had your hearing you 
could work anywhere, and your mind 
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means self-reliance, power, persistency 
and push. You lack concealment, pol- 
icv and smoothness. .You are not as 
worldly-wise as you are smart. 


GALLIPOLIS, Ohio. 


Messrs. Fowler & Wells Co:—A short 
time ago Mr. Sizer sized me up charac- 

















EUGENE LIGHTLE, 


would be a promoter of thought, of feel- 
ing and of force in others. You are 
more like a whiplash than you are like a 
brake on a carriage wheel. You pro- 
mote progress rather than prudence. 
You have naturally a good memory, a 
clear intellect, practical skill, prompt- 
ness, frankness, self-reliance and am- 
bition, and you are kind to the poor. 
You take the part of those who are weak 
and honest, and people believe what you 
say. That long under-jaw of yours 


teristically, and dwelt principally on the 
idea that I should be a writer or an edi- 
tor. 

Well, he hit the nail on the head that 
time. Or, at least, he outlined my de- 
sire, if not my qualification. 

I am a miller by trade, a dyspeptic, 
and deaf as the traditional post. Have, 
for the past few years especially, a 
strong desire to sit behind a printing 
press with plenty of blank paper and a 
lead pencil for fuel and poker, and feed 
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to that mighty engine for good and evil 
a few of these thoughts that are pent up 
in an over-charged cranium that needs 
an iron band around it to keep it from 
bursting, although some folks say it’s 
from conceit. 

Well, let them say so. It don’t hurt 

any. 
But the dickens is, how to get at it. 
My deafness won’t permit me to circu- 
late among people as I would like to do, 
but then, I never could talk anyway, 
only on paper. 

I have few friends, not much money 
(none, you might say), and a fatal way of 
writing that has made me more enemies 
than I care to think of, just simply be- 
cause they seem to think I am striking 
at them in my poetical effusions. 

Why, I have half the town and all 
the newspaper men hot in the collar 
and at daggers drawn with or against 
me, principally for the following rea- 
son: 

SOME FOLKS. 


BY EUGENE LIGHTLE. 


Some folks’ heads are filled with brains, 
And some are filled with none; 

Some folks’ heads are filled with facts, 
And some are filled with fun; 

Some folks’ minds are on their work, 
They don’t have much to say; 

Some folks’ heads are out of plumb, 
For they are built that way. 


Some folks go about their “ biz,” 
And find they’ve enough to do; 
Some folks think their duty is 
To ’tend to yours for you; 
For some folks spend their time at work, 
They just will have their say; 
They think they make the world go 
round, 
For they are built that way. 


Some folks’ ways are fine as silk, 
And some are roughly spun; 
Some folks look as smooth as wax, 
And some look sour and glum; 
Some folks’ clothes are worn and rough, 
Some dress in costumes gay; 
Some folks’ Approbat. is large, 
For they are built that way. 


Some folks marry lots of “ tin,” 
Some get it from the dead; 

Some folks hustle year out, year in, 
To get their daily bread; 


For some folks spend their time at work, 
While some just loaf all day; 

But the devil is after the lazy shirk, 
For he is built that way. 


Some folks sneer at the humble home, 
And some at the yards so small; 

Some folks jeer at (in bitter tones) 
That which is some folks’ all. 

Some folks live in a fine brick house, 
Or a frame all painted gay; 

But Time will even up all things, 
For he is built that way. 


Some folks work for a dollar a day, 
And pay rent to the rich; 

Some folks borrow from the S. L. A.,* 
To pay for a house that which ° 

Will put a stop to “ your rent is due,” 
And rents have advanced, they say, 

Don’t you want a home of your own? 
Or aren’t you built that way? 


Do you still think I am cut out for an 
editor? 

I don’t yearn for anything heavy, not 
built that way, probably, but think a 
country paper of mine would be inter- 
esting to a majority of the people, pro- 
viding the “devil” knew more about 
“ pointing ” than the old man himself. 

My wife says I would not succeed at 
that business, as “ every one would be 
mad at ” me in three months. 

As you answer letters in your Jour- 
NAL, and I am a subscriber and a book 
buyer of yours, and recognizing the fact 
that the P. J. is afterideas, be it from the 
ignorant, as I am, from the wise, as you, 
Task you in all sincerity to give me your 
candid opinion on the subject. Never 
mind Approbativeness, go right down 
to the Trenton rock and say things 
You are at liberty to quote from this, 
etc., as none of your readers know me. 
However, I am after advice, and don’t 
care if they do. If you use any of the 
alleged poetry, tack my name onto it. 

Yours truly, 
EUGENE LIGHTLE. 


Write, my brother! write! A thou- 
sand things need saying, and nine hun- 
dred and ninety men are afraid to say 
them, and three out of the nine that re- 


main can say them so that they will be 
read with profit. N.S. 


* Saving and Loan Association. 
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COMPOSING BEFORE OR AT THE TIME OF WRITING. 
E. E. Benron. 


The following ideas are interesting from a 
Phrenological point of view.—Epitor P. M. 


Comparatively few authors compose 
unassisted by the pen, the common 
method being to write out a rough 
sketch of the matter, and then, by re- 
peated experiments of addition, omis- 
sion, and reconstruction, to form the 
rough draft into something satisfactory. 
It was thus with Richardson, Pope, 
Cowper, Hume, DeQuincey and many 
others. 

To compose at the actual time of writ- 
ing, without meditation and without re- 
vision, is not the rule, except among 
newspaper workers. Some of these can 
write at once on almost any subject; 
but, of course, it is not expected that 
they will produce finished literature, 
either in matter or style. George Sand 
is an example of a real author who made 
a regular habit of beginning with the 
first idea, and writing on and on, trust- 
ing solely to imagination, seldom mak- 
ing any corrections and yet accomplish- 
ing excellent results. 

Sometimes inability to compose men- 
tally is the result of deficiency in power 
to concentrate the attention on a single 
line of thought, or there may be weak- 
ness of memory, which prevents the au- 
thor from holding his composition in his 
mind. Thus Bryan Waller Procter, 
while he often composed his verses when 
walking in the streets of London, could 
not trust his memory to retain them, and 
would frequently run into shops for 
scraps of paper on which to fix his lines 
before they should escape. Wordsworth, 
on the other hand, who had a similar 
habit of composing while walking or 
riding, or in bed, often waited until 
weeks had elapsed before committing 
anything to paper. 

The historian Prescott could carry 
from forty to sixty pages of matter in his 
mind, going over it again and again, for 
a lengthy period before finally reducing 
it to writing. Such ability indicates not 


only a powerful memory, but a rare skill 
in controlling the various processes of 
the mind. It was almost necessary in 
Prescott’s case, for the reason that de- 
fective sight rendered him almost en- 
tirely unable to read, and hence to make 
corrections, although by a special con- 
trivance the could write without diffi- 
culty. 

Thomas Chalmers planned before- 
hand all that he wrote, and declared 
that he had not the faculty of thinking 
ex tempore. Lord Jeffrey, who certainly 
had that faculty and who spoke with ex- 
traordinary fluency, elegance, and pre- 
cision, could not write without making 
many erasures and alterations. 

Gibbon had a distaste for revision, and 
it is said never wrote a sentence until it 
was perfectly formed and arranged in 
his mind. The modern story writer, 
Frank R. Stockton, has a similar dispo- 
sition, and declares that he sometimes 
waits an hour for a word. Another of 
the same class was George Eliot, as is 
shown by her oft-quoted remark that the 
laws of the Medes and Persians would 
change before she would change a line 
once written. 

It is on record that Robert Bloomfield 
composed half of “ The Farmer’s Boy,” 
about six thousand words, “before he 
wrote a word of it, and while working 
in a garret as a shoemaker. 

' “Samuel Johnson,” . says Bishop 
Percy, “ never composed what we call a 
foul draft of anything he published, but 
used to revolve the subject in his mind, 
and turn and form every period until he 
had brought the whole to the highest 
correctness and the most perfect ar- 
rangement. Then his uncommonly re- 
tentive memory enabled him to deliver 
a whole essay properly finished when- 
ever it was called for. I have often 
heard him humming and forming peri- 
ods in low whispers to himself, when 
shallow observers thought he was mut- 
tering prayers.” “ Rasselas” was writ- 
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ten in the evenings of a single week, and 
was immediately sent to the printer, and 
the author did not even read it over un- 
til several years afterward, while travel- 
ling with Boswell. 

Whatever the poet Schiller intended 
to write he first entirely composed in his 
head. He used often to call a composi- 
tion complete as soon as the outline was 
perfected in his mind. This would 
sometimes lead to the report that he had 
finished a piece of work, when, in fact, 
not a word of it had been written. 

Very different from the methods of 
these writers was that of William Haz- 
lett, who, it is said, never thought for 
half an hour beforehand as to what he 
should write on any given subject, or 
even the general manner in which he 
should treat it, but merely whether it 
was a subject on which he had thought 
intently at some previous period of his 
life. It appears to have been much the 
same with Sir Walter Scott, who could 
write at all times and in all circum- 
stances, and who spent little or no time 
in planning, but dashed away at the rate 
of sixteen pages of print daily. 

The autobiography of Harriet Mar- 
tineau represents her as composing with 
unexampled ease and rapidity. The plan 
and contents of her books seemed to 
flash upon her at once, and without 
previous meditation or collection of 
materials, and when written her manu- 
script was, almost from the outset, clear, 
vigorous, and unaffected. 

The method of Anthony Trollope was 
peculiar. He had little faith in plan- 
ning, perhaps because he had no ability 
in that direction. He did not believe in 
revision, either, but thought it a great 
waste of time and labor. In his Auto- 
biography he says: “I have never 
found myself thinking much about the 
work I had to do until I was doing it. I 
have indeed for many years almost aban- 
doned the effort to think, trusting my- 
self, with the narrowest thread of a plot, 
to work the matter out when the pen is 
in my hand. But my mind is constantly 
employing itself on the work that I have 
done. How short is the time devoted to 
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the manipulation of a plot can be known 
only to those who have written plays 
and novels. I may say, also, how very 
little time the brain is able to devote to 
such wearing work. There are usually 
some hours of agonizing doubt, almost 
of despair—so, at least, it has been with 
me—or perhaps some days. And then, 
with nothing settled in my brain as to 
the final development of events, with no 
capacity for settling anything, but with 
a most distinct conception of some char- 
acter or characters, I have rushed at the 
work as a rider rushes at a fence which 
he does not see. Sometimes I have en- 
countered what in hunting language is 
called ‘a cropper.’ ” 

A writer in “ McClure’s Magazine ” 
reports Emile Zola as saying: “ When 
I start a book I never have any idea as 
to its plot, only at most a general idea of 
the subject, and the first thing that I do 
is to prepare a sketch or outline of the 
story. This I do pen in hand, because 
ideas come to me only when I am writ- 
Mm « The sketch is a kind of 
chatty letter, addressed to myself, which 
often equals in length the novel which 
is to spring from it. I then draw the 
plan of the book, the list of the charac- 
ters, and the most: elaborate scenario. 
Then each character is studied in detail, 
the scenes that are to be described are 
visited and noted down, the incidents 
are elaborately evolved.” 

In George Bainton’s book, “ The Art 
of Authorship,” we have the following: 
by P. G. Hamerton, describing his 
methods of work: “ First I make a very 
free and rapid rough draft, not applying 
myself with any conscious care to the 
expression, but writing for the facts and 
ideas only. This done, I see my way 
more clearly, lengthen some passages 
and abridge others, often efface whole 
pages, and then, when the work has got 
into something like shape, I criticise and 
amend the expression. I believe this is 
unquestionably the best way of compos- 
ing. I think it is a mistake to try to 
write too well in the first instance, be- 
cause the matter of the earliest impor- 
tance is to get the materials down on 
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paper somehow, and the more rapid the 
writing, the better the chances of get- 
ting unity into the work, especially if it 
be long. But after that I should say, 
spare no pains nor paper in the labor of 
correction, which answers in literature 
to the second and third paintings of a 
picture.” 

To be able to write at once and to 
write well on any ordinary subject is no 
doubt the climax of accomplishment in 
the literary art, just as the ability to 
speak well and at once on any subject is 
the climax of oratorical art. This is the 
ideal toward which a writer should work, 
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not that there is any great probability 
that he will attain it, but because it is 
well to attain it as nearly as possible. To 
write after the manner of Hamerton is 
probably the easiest, and in many cases 
the most practicable method of compos- 
ing, if the end is to produce the best 
results, and his plan has been followed 
by the majority of the better class of 
authors. To be able to compose mental- 
ly is an excellent discipline for the mind, 
and is a desirable accomplishment, and 
he who can do so may make use of many 
opportunities from which he who is a 
slave to the pen is cut off.—The Writer. 


——_—__@—————_— 


CLOSE OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF PHRENOLOGY, 


By HoRACE FOWLER BROWN. 


A century wanes. The evening’s light 
Draws on apace. The crimson sky, 
Full of gorgeous tints, and warm 
With burning emblems of the day 
Now drawing to a peaceful close, 
Reflects the glowing light of all 
These years. 

Born with the century, 
First so feeble that the mind 
Of a Master* scarce believed 
The first pale ray more than the glow 
Of some faint evanescent gleam, 
Some “ Ignis Fatuus ” floating on 
The placid stream of current thought. 

But as he turned away, and fain 
Would close his eyes against the light, 
He found the feeble ray had pierced 
Deep within his soul. And then 
There woke a something in his breast, 
A burning thirst for light and truth, 
That would not rest nor would not sleep. 
“Man know thyself,” a stern command, 
Raised him from the stupor of his 
Day. With frenzied zeal he sought 
In channels new, by paths untrod, 

The secret of the impulse strong 
That spurred him on. 

In awe he stood 
And gazed upon a world unknown. 
His soul was thrilled, he felt as might 
The ransomed soul when first awaked 
To see the dawn of heaven’s light 
Beyond the vale. As one by one 
Old landmarks faded fast, the light 
Grew strong, and dimly through the 

dawn 

He saw the pathway, dim at first, 
But still so plain that on he pressed. 
Soon brighter grew the newborn light, 


* Dr. Gall. 


God’s laws were plain; with joy he read 
On every face the wondrous sign, 
The handiwork of God. 
He saw 

In every eye a written scroll, 
An index of the soul within; 
In every head a dome of thought, 
Through which the workings of the mind 
Were manifest by outward sign. 
He read as from an open book 
What none before had ever read; 
He saw, as through an open door 
One sees the stream that winds its way 
Through peaceful vales, and, gaining 

strength, 
Bears on its tide, so strong and deep, 
The treasures of the world; the stream 
Of knowledge, just a trickling rill, 
Fresh from the lofty mountain peak, 
That, flowing on adown the vale 
Of time, would bear upon its tide 
A blessing rare to souls unborn. 

In awe, he sought by deed and speech 
To bear the message to the world. 
Kings heard amazed; the wise 

learned 
Sat at his feet and nectar drank 
From out the cup he gave to all. 

Then Superstition, selfish then 
As now, cried out against the light 
With wrath, and sought through kingly 

aid 
To quench the rising beam. Poor fools, 
As well retire to dungeons deep, 
And ery, “ Because no light is here 
There is no light;” as well to try 
To stem Niagara’s stream with leaves 
Bright colored with the frost, as seek 
To quench one ray of truth that shines 
Through error’s gloom; to stay the sun’s 
Bright rays at morn; to blot the stars 


and 
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From out the firmament. 
The act 
That closed the lips of Gall, and held 
For one brief space his work in check, 
Was like the dam that vainly tries 
To hold the mountain stream. The tide 
But pauses, gathers strength, and bursts 
Its narrow bounds, and, sweeping all 
Before it, leaps away beyond 
Control. 
Leaving the narrow bounds, 
Where ignorance was rife, and held 
By kingly edicts baneful sway, 
Gall turned the light on other lands. 
Swift flashed its beams, and, gathering 
strength, 
First lit the towering minds, as when 
The morning sun first lights the crest 
Of mountains high: then vales below 
Wake at the signs of dawn, the night 
Recedes, and Jo, the day is born! 
And all the world wakes from its sleep. 
So waked the world, the newborn light 
Searched out the hearts of men. Then 
rose 
A host to scatter through the land 
The seeds of truth. A watchword grew, 
The noble thought, “* Man know thyself.” 
Earnest hands the banner raised, 
“The study of mankind is man,” 
Proclaimed the earnest ones who drew 
Their inspiration from the light 
That wakened Gall, the light of truth. 
The century wanes. The noble band, 
Who battled bravely for the right, 
Who braved the scorn of narrow souls, 
Who sought to stem the tide that flowed 
Through channels worn by ages, who 
Loving truth for its sweet sake 


Gave all their heart, their strength, their 
lives, 
That truth might triumph. 
They are 
Beyond the evening’s crimson sky, 
Beyond the vale, beyond the crest 
Of mountains high that girt them round 
As with a wall, their life-work done, 
They sweetly rest. But in the light 
That blazes now, so all the world 
Bask in its rays, we read the scroll, 
Spread o’er the arching heavens wide, 
“ Better the world that they have been.” 
Some still remain, so full of years, 
So full of honors grandly won 
By sturdy blows; they proudly stand 
As living monuments to mark 
The progress of the age. Full soon 
They’ll pass beyond the vale, the light 
So long upheld by them, and those 
Who’ve gone before, will light the world 
While time shall last. 
The century wanes. 
The flickering light that marked the 
dawn 
Nourished by faithful hands, has spread 
Across the sky. No shadows dark 
Obscure its ray. No kingly hand 
Is raised to hide its beams, no voice 
So bold to jeer, no tongue to speak 
Aught but in praise. 
The century wanes. 
The night comes on with victory won; 
The dawn will be a perfect day, 
No cloud will dim the radiant light, 
But truth will reign with gentle sway. 
The labors of the day are done; 
The century sleeps. Good-night, good- 
night. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE X-RAYS. 


The X-rays have just removed a clot of 
blood from a child’s optic nerve, by 
Thomas A. Edison. The case was of Mary 
Schoellner of Newark, N. J., who had 
been blind for two months. Dr. W. O. 
Bailey and A. D. Wendell operated on the 
case—which they took to Dr. Edison’s 
laboratory at Orange. Here Mr. Edison 
took out his Crookes tubes and his bat- 
teries, while Dr. Bailey used the fluor- 
oscope. The X-rays were turned on and 
focused against the side of the child’s 
head, and immediately the doctor peered 
through the fluoroscope he could see the 
bone pressing down. on the little girl’s 
brain and a dark shadow between its con- 
volutions. It was a clot of blood. 

A plaque was held before the girl’s eyes 
by Mr. Edison while the rays were still 





being thrown on her head. She then ex- 
claimed, * Oh, I see something round.” 

The X-rays had enabled her to distin- 
guish the plaque’s shadow. The physi- 
cians decided upon an operation, and the 
girl was taken to a private sanitarium, No. 
252 Littleton avenue. Several physicians 
were invited to witness the operation, and 
last week it was performed. 

Dr. Bailey and Dr. Wendell removed the 
top of the child’s skull. The X-rays had 
told the truth. There was a bit of bone 
pressed upon the anterior portion of the 
brain, and a blood-clot had extended 
down through the membrane and pressed 
upon the optic nerve, causing blindness 
of both eyes. 

Bit by bit the clot was carefully cut 
away and the skull was trephined, two 
or three large buttons of bone being taken 
out so that they would not press upon the 
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brain. Then the little patient was al- 
lowed to come out of the ether. Yester- 
day she was taken home, fully recovered 
from the effects of the operation and com- 
pletely out of pain. Her eyes were still 
bandaged and will be for five or six weeks. 
She could tell light from darkness. 

“Unless the nerve has become atro- 
phied,” said Dr. Bailey last night, “ there 
is no reason why the child’s eyesight 
should not be fully restored. It will be 
impossible to tell as to this for some time, 
however. Her eyes will be kept bandaged 
for fokur or five weeks, and not until the 
bandage is removed can we know for a 
certainty. It was a most successful opera- 
tion, and the X-rays enabled me to see ex- 
actly what to do.” 





PHOTOGRAPHING THOUGHT. 


We have often spoken of the power of 
thought-transference, but now we have 
come to the experiments of Wm. J. Alli- 
son Hodge of Richmond Medical College, 
and we realize how wonderful is the pro- 
gress made in Photography. Through the 
columns of the Journal we have men- 
tioned the startling experiments of De 
Baraduc in Paris, who succeeded in se- 
curing photographs of will-power sent 
through the nerves of the hand and arm 
and fingers and affecting a sensitized film 
placed near the fingers; also the interest- 
ing researches of Colonel de Rochas, of 
l’Ecole Polytechnique, in Paris, showing 
that this same will-power was a “ lumin- 
ous effluvium,” which could and would 
animate inanimate objects placed tem- 
porarily within its sphere. 

But an American, a distinguished nerv- 
ous specialist, of Richmond, Va., now 
comes forward proposing to expose the 
brain surface in a living person, and not 
only examine, but also secure a perma- 
nent print of such molecular changes as 
take place in one or more of the brain-cells 
in the intellectual centre of that person 
while he is thinking. 

Dr. J. Allinson Hodges is professor of 
nervous diseases in the Richmond (Va.) 
Medical College. Next to Victor Horsley, 
of London, and Dr. William W. Keen, of 
Philadelphia, he has removed more arm, 
and elbow, and wrist, and finger, and 
thumb-centres from the cortex (rind) of 
the brain for the cure of attacks of epi- 
lepsy—which begin in the particular parts 
of the body supplied by these centres— 
than any other surgeon in the world. 

It should premised, as an introduction 
to this statement of his experiments, that 
objects in the outer world of sense, such 
as colors and sounds and tastes and odors, 
impinge upon the various “ end-organs ” 
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of sense in our bodies—such as the retina 
of the eye, the organ of corti in the inner 
ear, the taste-buds of the tongue, and the 
hair cells of the mucous rthembrane of the 
nose—in the guise of ether-waves. 

These ether-waves produce certain mo- 
lecular changes in these end-organs, and 
these changes are carried to the cells in 
the sight, hearing, taste, and smali centres 
in the surface of the brain by the nerves 
of special sense. These nerves are noth- 
ing more or less than the telegraph wires 
of the brain. One set of nerves carry mes- 
sages of sense from the end-organs to the 
brain-cells, and another set carry mes- 
sages or orders out to muscles from other 
brain-centres. Still other sets of nerves 
carry sensations from the cells of the 
sense-centres to the cells in the intellect- 
ual or thought-centres of the brain. 

Alfred Binet, a French physicist, con- 
tends with much plausibility of facts and 
reasoning therefrom that sensations from 
the outer world such as colors and shapes 
assume the guise of permanent pictures in 
the sense-centres (cells) of the brain, just 
as they assume the guise of temporary 
pictures in the visual purple of the retina 
of the eye. 

He compares the distinct and successful 
lighting up of these pictures in the cells 
of the sense-centres and intellectual cen- 
tres of the brain, by repeated messages 
over the optic nerve from repeated pict- 
ures of the object in question in the re- 
tina, to the electric-lighted colored let- 
ters and words on black walls, which are 
so often used in New York at the present 
day for advertising purposes. 

Will photographic prints of brain-cells 
while thought is taking place in the living 
subject show pictures thrown up in those 
cells of the objects under consideration ? 

The instruments which Professor 
Hodges employs are as follows:—First, a 
set of Dr. Pile’s diamond drills for tre- 
phining the skull. Second, a lens to con- 
centrate sunbeams on the spot of brain- 
surface to be examined. Or he may 
employ the focussed rays of a calcium 
light, if artificial illumination is neces- 
sary. Third, he magnifies the cell which 
he is examining, and takes an instantane- 
ous picture of it thus magnified by using 
the photomicrograph recently invented 
by O. G. Mason, secretary of the American 
Microscopical Association. 

In using this photo-micrograph for this 
direct purpose, the staging necessary 
when slides are employed is all removed 
and the eye of the (objective) tube is 
placed right close to the brain-surface. 
Where high “ objectives” are used the 
distance between the tube-eye and brain- 
surface is, of course, very slight. 

So far, so good. But Dr. Hodges is now 
casting about for some negro, or some 
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criminal, who will, for money, allow his 
brain to be trephined for the sake of 
scientific progress. And who will have 
the nerve, after coming out of the an- 
zesthesia resulting from the ether or 
chloroform employed, not only to with- 
stand the physical shock usually induced 
by such an operation, but also to do some 
original thinking, if even of a very low 
order ? 

By taking photographs of the thought- 
centre cells before consciousness is re- 
stored, and again of them when the pa- 
tient’s mind has assumed its normal con- 
dition, this daring and brilliant operator 
hopes to solve the mystery of the physical 
basis of thought—the material local 
changes in the atoms of the brain-cell. 


SHOOTING-STARS. 


Every thirty-three years we encounter 
the same swarm of meteors in its elon- 
gated orbit round the sun. The last time 
it approached the earth was in 1866, and 
the main body will not have reached us 
till 1899. But it is disseminated along its 
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orbit over vast extent of hundreds of mil- 
lions of miles, so that the passage of the 
stars lasts many years. The observations 
made at Greenwich on the last appearance 
of these phenomena gave a slight idea of 
their number. Between nine o’clock and 
midnight 193 shooting-stars were count- 
ed; from midnight to one o’clock, 2,032; 
from one o’clock to two o’clock, 4,860; and 
from. two o’clock to five o’clock, 1,400. M. 
Flammarion thus describes the phenome- 
non: ‘We may liken these swarms of 
meteors to a gigantic assemblage of cos- 
mic dust. This mass, in spite of its im- 
mensity, is invisible. It has no light of its 
own, and is not dense enough to reflect 
solar light. We only discern the shooting- 
stars on the introduction into our atmos- 
phere. Did our atmosphere not exist, we 
should not be aware of their existence. 
These cosmic corpuscles are very small, 
mere specs of dust set on fire while cross- 
ing the heights of our atmosphere (about 
a hundred kilometres above our heads on 
an average), because they come to us 
with enormous speed (50,607,000 metres 
per second), and their motion, slackened 
by the resistance of the air, even though 
very rarefied, transforms them into lumin- 
ous warmth. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENT OF CHILDREN, 


By Caprratin Harrison Evans, Proressorn or GyYMNASTICs. 


This subject does not receive as much 
. attention as it deserves. 

I emphasize the word scientific be- 
cause there is a kind of measurement 
carried on in many families where the 
height of the children is marked on the 
wall, behind the door, or in some con- 
venient place; but though this perhaps 
is better than nothing, it cannot be 
called very scientific. There is, I am 
glad to say, a growing tendency to at- 
tend to the weight and other measure- 
ments of children. Probably we shal 
all agree that, if it is in our power, it is 
well for us to have a well-developed 
body. It is well for us to have an aver- 


age amount of strength and be of aver- 
age size, so that we may, all through 
our lives, have the enjoyment that a 
well-developed body will give us. If our 
body is badly nurtured we shall be far 
more likely to take any infection to 
which we may be exposed, and if we 
become ill we shall have less chance of 
withstanding disease, and our lives may 
be cut short before their time. But, 
beyond all this, probably the develop- 
ment of our bodies is very intimately 
connected with the higher part of us— 
the intellect. Every one will not be 
ready to admit this, but surely it is 
rational to suppose that the healthiest 
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body will contain the healthiest mind, 
and that if the body is stunted or badly 
nourished there is a danger, at any rate, 
that the intellect will not be what it 
might. “ Mens sana in corpore sano,” 
is a truism which all should recognize. 
Nowadays very much greater care is 
bestowed upon education, and rightly so; 
the result of this is that those who have 
their way to make in the world must be 
well educated or be left behind by those 
who have more knowledge. It also is 
beginning to be thought that if a child 
know but little the teaching must be 
at fault, and this no doubt is true to a 
certain extent. Most parents now 
watch over their children’s studies, so 
that they may be as fully as possible 
equipped for the battle of life in that 
way. Of course, many parents also 
watch over the bodily growth of their 
children with anxious care, but is this 
done with sufficient knowledge, and is 
the result as satisfactory as it should 
be? 

Dr. Schofield says “ that though our 
public sanitation has made gigantic 
strides and is vastly superior to what it 
was, our personal sanitation has not 
kept pace with it; in other words, 
though public bodies understand and 
act upon the laws of health, a large 
number of people neither trouble them- 
selves to learn nor to obey them.” 

If you will study any of the fanciers’ 
papers you will see that persons who 
breed dogs or other animals for exhibi- 
tion are constantly weighing and meas- 
uring them in order to ascertain 
whether they are progressing as they 
should, and you will find also that many 
inquiries are made on these points. I 
do not know if there is any paper in this 
country that answers similar questions 
regarding children, but I do not fancy 
such questions are often asked. 

In dealing with the subject of the 
development of children we must re- 
member that doctors sometimes tell us 
that there is no such thing as a perfect- 
ly healthy child, because all are tainted, 
more or less, with some hereditary dis- 
ease. This will no doubt handicap our 
efforts, and it may be easier to rear a 
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puppy to become a perfect dog than to 
rear a child to be a perfect man or wom- 
an. But surely it is possible to do much 
more than is done in this direction. A 
great number of children die in the 
process of being reared, and a far great- 
er number reach adult age biased and 
influenced by some disease or arrested 
development that with care and atten- 
tion might have been avoided. Does the 
fact of being a parent necessarily bring 
with it sufficient knowledge to healthily 
rear offspring? I doubt it. How many 
parents bemoan the fact that their 
children are pale and thin, or always 
catching cold, without seeming to have 
a thought that the fault is probably in 
their bringing up. Have you ever heard 
the story that in some countries it is 
the custom for the pastor and his flock 
to go around the fields in the early 
spring, and, halting at each, to ask God’s 
blessing on the produce, and how, when 
on one occasion they came to a field 
plainly neglected and needing atten- 
tion, the pastor said, “ We will not 
trouble the Almighty over this field; 
what it wants is cultivation and man- 
ure.” And so with children, what they 
need in many cases is more fresh air, 
more regular hours, plainer food, and 
the laws of health more closely ob- 
served. Parents who neglect their part 
should not look to Providence for aid. 
(To be Continued.) 


—_——____ 


PHYSICAL CULTURE EXERCISES. 


FLEXION OF THE TRUNK. 

The trunk and head maintain their up- 
right position. The trunk turns on its 
own axis the same distance on each side, 
the legs being immovable and the back 
well stretched. The lower back muscles 
and those of the hips are thereby princi- 
pally employed. The movement can be 
taken either in a rotary way or from right 
to left. If the former then all the muscles 
of the trunk and promotes a healthy ae- 
tion of all the organs of the abdominal 
region. 

- CIRCULAR ARM MOVEMENT. 
Arms describe as large a circle as pos- 
sible and must be kept perfectly straight 
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and pass close to the head, which necessi- 
tates a certain freedom of the articula- 
tion of the shoulders and the muscles of 
the chest, and promotes respiration and 
an enlargement of the framework of the 
chest. Of benefit to all, and especially to 





TRUNK MOVEMENT. 
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eases of narrow chest, defective shoulder 
action, asthma, and incipient consump- 
tion. 
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SIMPLE LESSONS IN PHYSIOLOGY AND AMBULANCE. 


By an Otp Ampunancer (ENGLAND). 


LESSON X.—POISONING.—BURNS AND SCALDS.—BITES.—INFECTION.—DISINIFECTION, ETC. 


Poisons are substances capable of de- 
stroying life. They are taken into the 
system either by swallowing or breath- 
ing them, or through the skin. In all 
these modes death is caused by their 
action directly, or indirectly, on the 
blood. 

Poisons, by swallowing, are divided 
into three classes, according to their ac- 
tion on the body: 

1. Irritants—these destroy the tis- 
sues and produce nervous shock. 

2. Narcotics—these produce insensi- 
bility by their action on the brain. 

3. Narcotico-irritants—these com- 
bine the action of narcotics and irri- 
tants. 

There are two kinds of irritant poi- 
sons: 1. Acids, such as oil of vitriol, 
aquafortis, and spirits of salts. 2. Al- 
kalies, such as caustic potash, soda, and 
ammonia. 

In treating for corrosive acids or al- 


kalies, there are two great points to bear 
in mind: 1. Think how to “kill the 
poison.” 2. How to soothe the burned 
tissues of the throat. 

Acids and alkalies form antidotes to 
each other. To kill an acid, give an 
alkali, such as lime, potash, magnesia, 
and soda, mixed in a tumbler of water. 
In cases of emergency, where the fore- 
going are not at hand, a solution of 
plaster from the walls, or soap and wa- 
ter, should be given abundantly. 

To kill an alkali, give an acid, such 
as vinegar and water, lemon juice, 
orange juice, or tartaric acid. After an 
abundant application of the antidote, in 
the case of an acid, give the patient oil, 
milk, white of egg, flour and water, or 
barley water, to drink to relieve the 
pain. 

After an abundant application of the 
antidotes, in the case of an alkali, give 
oil—olive, castor, or linseed. 
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If it cannot be ascertained whether 
the poison is an acid or an alkali, give 
oil, flour and water, milk, or barley 
water to drink until the arrival of the 
doctor. ON NO ACCOUNT GIVE AN 
EMETIC. 

Emetics are remedies to cause vomit- 
ing, and are to be used in all cases of 
narcotic poisoning, such as by opium, 
morphia, and alcohol. In this kind of 
poisoning the face is flushed, breathing 
heavy and slow, insensibility progress- 
ive, and the pupil of the eye contracted. 
The most common emetics are: a table- 
spoonful of mustard or salt in a tumbler 
of warm water, two tablespoonfuls of 
ipecacuanha wine, or twenty grains of 
sulphate of zinc in water. The patient 
must be kept, by any means, from going 
to sleep; give him strong coffee to 
drink. Tickling the back of the throat 
with a feather or the finger will gener- 
ally cause vomiting. The stomach 
pump should only be used by a surgeon. 

The treatment for dealing with poi- 
soning from bad gases, such as chloro- 
form, carbonic acid, and sewer gas, was 
given in Lesson IX. 

The following are the antidotes for 
special poisons: 

Arsenic.—Emetics, milk, peroxide of 
iron, raw eggs, and castor oil or salad 
oil. 

Antimony, Tartar Emetic.—Emetics, 
milk, tea, tannic acid. 

Carbolic Acid.—Olive oil. 

Phosphorus, Rat Poison.—Vomiting 
by large draughts of water, or magnesia 
in water. Avoid oils or grease of any 
kind. 

Mercury.—Encourage vomiting; give 
white of egg, milk, or flour and water. 

Salts of Lead (Paint, etc.).—Emetics 
and epsom salts. 

Prussic Acid.—Cold douche, smelling 
salts to nostrils, artificial respiration, 
brandy, ammonia. 

Strychnia.—Emetics, cold affusions, 
artificial respiration, brandy, ammonia. 

In all cases of poisoning, first notice 
well the surroundings; take charge of 
all bottles, other articles, or papers like- 
ly to have contained the poison, and 
send at once for the doctor. 
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Burns and Scalds.—The former are 
caused by concentrated dry heat, the 
latter by concentrated -wet heat, de- 
stroying the skin and the tissues under- 
neath. Besides their local action, burns 
and scalds may produce dangerous ef- 
fects by congestion of the internal or- 
gans. 

For Burns——Apply carrom oil (a 
mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and 
lime water), olive oil or castor oil plenti- 
fully to the parts, and cover over with 
lint, wadding, or cotton wool, and pro- 
tect from the air. 

For Scalds.—Apply a strong alkaline 
solution, made with carbonate of soda, 
lime, or magnesia; dust with flour, and 
cover well up to exclude the air. In 
removing clothing be careful not to 
break the skin. 

Frost Bite—the result of exposure to 
severe cold.—Bring about reaction by 
friction with some cold substance, such 
as snow. Keep the patient from the 
fire, but administer small doses of bran- 
dy and water, to create internal heat. 

Animal Bites——Apply instantly a 
ligature, or strong pressure on the side 
nearest the heart from the wound, to 
prevent the blood flowing in the direc- 
tion of the heart from the wound; bathe 
the wound with a warm, weak solution 
of carbolic acid, and give abundant 
doses of strong brandy and water, to 
meet and counteract the poison if any 
of it has passed through the heart to the 
brain. Unless done instantly after the 
bite, cutting and cauterizing are of very 
little value. 

Sunstroke—The same treatment as 
for apoplexy. 

The terms “infectious” and “ con- 
tagious ” are applied to those diseases 
that are communicable (by contact or 
otherwise) from the sick to the healthy. 
The difference between a disinfectant 
and a deodorant must be noticed. The 
latter only destroys smell. The princi- 
pal infectious diseases are: Eruptive 
fevers—measles and smallpox. Con- 
tinued fevers—typhus, typhoid, relaps- 
ing, and yellow fevers. Diphtheria, 
erysipelas, whooping cough, and chol- 
era. In all these cases the patient should 
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be placed at once in charge of the doctor 
and strenuous measures taken to pre- 
vent the spread of the disease by con- 
tact or contamination. 

Disinfectants are materials used for 
removing, or rendering inert, certain 
noxious substances, for the purpose of 
purifying the air, water, and soil. A 
large number of patent disinfectants are 
now in use, many of them claiming to 
be “ the best,” but the most commonly 
useful disinfectants are carbolic acid, 
chloride of lime, Condy’s fluid, Izul, 
Calvert’s, and Dougal’s powders, and 
Burnett’s fluid. Great care is needed 
in the use of some of these, such as the 


first two mentioned above. The most 
common fumigative substances are 
chlorine, iodine, sulphur, nitrous acid, 
and carbolic acid. A most effective dis- 
infecting fumigant can now be made by 
soaking sheets of blotting paper in a 
strong solution of salpetre, and after 
drying them, spread them on plates 
about the room and apply a light to one 
corner of them. 

Next Lesson—Lesson XI.—will be 
the last of the course. It will be illus- 
trated, and will deal with bandaging 
and splinting; handling and carrying 
the sick and injured, and other impor- 
tant ambulance matters. 


——_e——_—_ 


A RICH REMINISCENCE OF MR. GEORGE COMBE. 


We present the amiable face and the 
splendid intellectual and moral devel- 
opments of Mr. Combe as he appeared 
in 1840 at the close of his American 





MR. GEORGE COMBE. 


tour, at the time the incident occurred 
which follows: 

Captain Samuel W. Dewey, if living, 
must now be ninety years of age. He 
was, I think, a native of Massachusetts, 
and had followed the sea out of Boston. 
He had been employed to remain in 
New York, and had charge of shipping 
interests in this city. He was so en- 
gaged during Mr. Combe’s lecturing 
tour in America, in 1838-40. Captain 
Dewey was prominent among the lead- 
ing men near Mr. Combe during his 
stay in New York, as will appear in the 
recital. For fifty years Captain Dewey 
has been a frequent visitor at our office, 
and when eighty-eight years of age, with 


his eyesight sharp, his hearing keen, his 
reason and his memory excellent, his 
wit acute, and with surprising activity 
of body, he could entertain us for an 
hour like a ripened man of forty. He 
delighted to relate the story that fol- 
lows, which he could do most dramat- 
ically. I once asked him for a likeness, 
to be published in the JourNaL, but 
think he said he had never had one 
taken; but he willingly gave me the de- 
tails of the incident here related, which 
are too good to be lost. 
NELSON SIZER. 


I furnish for you, as you requested, a 
brief account of the reminiscence rela- 
tive to Mr. Combe and his loss and re- 
covery of five hundred dollars in gold, 
in reference to which I gave you a ver- 
bal statement a short time since. 

It offers a good illustration of the 
great apostle of phrenology and the con- 
fidence he had in the science, and af- 
fords also evidence of his skill in the 
study of character practically. It is a 
great pleasure to me to remember the 
acquaintance I had with that eminent 
and excellent man, and of nothing am 
I more proud than of his confidence and 
friendship. I am, yours truly, 

SaMvEL W. Dewey. 
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GEORGE COMBE. , 

In 1838-40, the author of “ The Con- 
stitution of Man ” being in the city of 
New York, the members of the class 
that attended his lectures on Phrenol- 
ogy decided to present him with a vase, 
something emblematic of Phrenology. 
One thousand dollars had been raised 
from the persons who attended the 
lectures. Judge Hurlbut was chairman 
of the committee and I was secretary, 
and raised the money, and the vase was 
to be presented as a testimonial to Mr. 
Combe. It was decided to have on the 
vase a bas-relief of the face of Mr. 
Combe, and for that purpose I employed 
an artist to go with me to Mr. Combe 
and get his likeness by sittings, pho- 
tography not having yet reached Amer- 
ica. We went to his house, near the 
City Hall, and were shown into a room 
where Mrs. Combe’s open trunks were, 
as they were on the point of starting for 
Europe; and the artist, in order to get 
a good view of Mr. Combe, changed his 
position several times, and I helped him 
move several of the trunks. Finally he 
succeeded in getting a good likeness, 
and he went off and I went back to my 
place of business down town. Shortly 
after reaching there a hack drove up 
with a note from Mr. Combe asking me 
to come to him as soon as possible. I 
was quite surprised, but I jumped into 
the hack and returned to Mr. Combe’s 
rooms, and when I arrived there I was 
shocked to hear that from one of the 
trunks which I had helped move five 
hundred dollars in gold had been stolen 
—one hundred five-dollar gold pieces— 
which Mrs. Combe had just before put 
into the trunk. Upon looking for it 
after we left she found the money was 
gone. I searched in all my pockets, 
and I told Mr. Combe that I did not 
have the money, and I knew the artist 
had not taken it, because my eye had 
been constantly upon him, and I was 
sure he had not taken it. I felt a little 
confused about the matter, for every 
one knew that I had handled the trunks, 
and another fact against me was that 
my head had never been examined by 
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Mr. Combe—all the other members of 
his class had been examined, but I had 
always declined, not because I was fear- 
ful of anythine he might say, but I had 
simply always declined; therefore I felt 
a little queer, and I went through my 
pockets again, but of course the money 
was not there, and I again told Mr. 
Combe that I was sure the artist did not 
take it. Mr. Combe then asked me what 
he had better do in the matter, and I 
told him that I knew of an officer who 
was an adept in such matters (that was 
before the time of detectives), but I 
knew that this officer was a very clever 
and shrewd man, and so I went for him. 
He came and heard the story, and he 
told Mr. Combe that in fifteen minutes 
he would find out about the matter; 
so he went to the proprietor of the 
house—it was a lady—and he inquired 
of her if all the servants were in the 
house, and she told him that they were 
all there excent one, an Irishman, and 
he was absent somewhere, but she did 
not know exactly where. She described 
him, and the officer went out, and in a 
little while found the Irishman in a sa- 
loon near by, generously treating the 
crowd and paying in gold. The officer 
immediately brought the man before 
Mr. Combe, and told him that he had 
found the Irishman in a dive, where he 
was drinking and treating a lot of jolly 
fellows and paying with five-dollar gold 
pieces; he had spent one gold piece and 
two others were in his pocket. As soon 
as Mr. Combe saw the man he said, 
“Oh, he did not steal the money; I 
have examined his head, I know that he 
is an honest man; and, besides, the gold 
that he is spending was given to him; 
one piece Mrs. Combe gave him for 
some service rendered, and the other 
pieces I gave him; he is an honest man; 
and besides,” he said, “ I have examined 
the heads of all the servants in the 
house, and I know they are all honest 
people.” And, turning to the officer, 
he said, “ Mr. Smith, make yourself easy 
on that point, the money was not taken 
by any one in this house.” Now, as I 
said before, my head had not been ex- 
amined by Mr. Combe, and the whole 
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affair made me feel a trifle uneasy. The 
officer then said that he could go no 
farther in the matter, and went away. 
Then Mr. Combe turned to me, and 
said, “ Well, Captain Dewey, as we can- 
not do anything more about the matter, 
I would like you to go down to the bank 
and get five hundred dollars more in 
gold.” So he gave me his check, and I 
went down to the bank and drew the 
money for him. I gave it to Mr. Combe, 
bade him good-by, went back to my 
business, and thought little about the 
gold for a year at least, until one day I 
received a note from Mr. Boardman, of 
New York, Mr. Combe’s friend and bi- 
ographer, asking me to come to his 
office. When I got there he showed 
me a purse lying on the table on which 
was marked, “Taken from Mrs. Combe’s 
trunk, containing five hundred dollars 
in gold.” Of course I was very much 
surprised, and asked at once for an ex- 
planation; and then he told me that the 
money had been taken from the trunk 
by a friend of Mrs. Combe who had 
called to bid her good-by. She was a 
refined lady and the wife of a very 
wealthy dry-goods merchant in the city. 
She saw Mrs. Combe put the money into 
the trunk, and when Mrs. Combe left 
the room for a minute she slipped the 
purse into her pocket; and when Mrs. 
Combe returned she talked and laughed 
with her and bade her good-by as 
though nothing had happened. The 
lady in question was really one of those 
kleptomaniacs, and was in the habit of 
taking gold and silver and other pre- 
cious things, though not needing and 
never using them. When we had talked 
the matter over, Dr. Boardman said to 
me, “ Now you go and get a bill of ex- 
change, and send the money to Mr. 
Combe.” I did so, and he acknowledged 
the receipt of it. 

The gold was found in this way: A 
family in the city had visited Pompeii, 
and had brought from there many 
rare articles which they kept in the par- 
lor, arranged upon a table, and many 
of their friends called to see them. One 
day this same lady, who had called to 
bid Mrs. Combe farewell, sent in her 
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card, and was ushered into the par- . 
lor where the precious articles were ar- 
ranged, while the ladies of the house 
were in the room adjoining, separated 
by curtains from the front room. They 
were in the habit of staying there so 
that if any one called whom they did 
not wish to see they could be “ not at 
home.” But this lady was a distin- 
guished visitor, and they were glad to 
receive her; the curtains were slightly 
parted between the rooms, and so they 
could see her unobserved. As soon as 
she came into the room she glanced 
around in all the corners to make sure 
she was alone, and then walked to the 
table and quietly slipped into her pock- 
et a beautiful silver cup which stood 
there and formed a conspicuous part of 
the valuable collection. The ladies of 
the house thought she was trying to 
play a jest on them, so they received her 
cordially, and in the course of the con- 
versation spoke of the silver cup, think- 
ing she would then relinquish- it, but 
she seemed to be perfectly ignorant of 
having ever seen it, and even said she 
would call again in a few days, hoping 
they would find it by that time. She 
called several times after that and al- 
ways asked about the cup, and they 
tried in every way to make her under- 
stand that they knew that she had it, 
but all of no avail. At last the father 
of the ladies was induced to bring suit 
against her, which of course mortified 
and insulted the husband, and he asked 
his wife repeatedly if she knew any- 
thing about the cup, and she always an- 
swered in the negative. There was a 
large bureau in her room, of which he 
had never seen the contents, and so he 
said to her one day, “ Now, wife, let me 
see what this bureau contains.” And 
upon opening it he found it full of gold 
and silver and precious stones, to the 
amount of twenty thousand dollars, 
which she had taken in the same way 
she had taken the silver cup, and among 
other things were the purse with one 
hundred five-dollar gold pieces belong- 
ing to Mrs. Combe, duly labelled by 
herself. The husband sent the gold and 
a full explanation. 
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‘¢ The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


CHILDREN PRECIOUS AND PROMISING.! 


By NELSON SIZER. 


Fig. 379.—Harry and Grace Mc- 
Comb.—These children have a healthy, 
wholesome, and substantial expression. 








FIG. 379.—HARRY AND GRACE McCOMB. 


Harry is four years of age, and Grace 
one year and four months. They seem 
to be well nourished, the Vital Tem- 
perament in both cases being such as to 
give them the ability to build up the 
tissues in a healthy way. 

The boy will make a good scholar, 
will be interested in truth, in ideas, 
books, and in business. His head is 
high from the opening of the ear, show- 
ing steadfastness, stability, and integ- 
rity. It is wide at Cautiousness, which 


will render him prudent and guarded in 
his efforts and his disposition. His Se- 
cretiveness will enable him to hold his 
tongue when it is not wise or prudent 
{o talk; and when he is asked a question 
he will look mysterious and try to take 
in the drift and meaning of it; and 
sometimes he will evade answering a 


I question through the sentiment of dis- 


cretion and prudence, especially if he 
does not quite comprehend the drift of 
it and does not know whether his an- 
swer will be sound or not. 

He will do well as a mechanic, and he 
will make a good accountant. He will 
appreciate elegance, art, refinement, and 
beauty. He will enjoy wit and humor, 
will read character well, and be likely 
to make a prudent, judicious, and re- 
spectable citizen. 

The girl, Grace, has a broad head, 


| the circumference being seventeen and 


three-quarter inches, and the measure- 
ment from the opening of one ear to 
that of the other over the top of the 
head being eleven and three-quarter 
inches. There is many a woman who 
weighs one hundred and forty pounds 
whose head does not measure half an 
inch more from ear to ear over the top 
than her does, so that we must empha- 
size her steadfastness, her dignity, self- 
reliance, ambition, integrity, honesty, 
and hopefulness; these organs lying in 
the line of that measurement serve to 
give her head its great height. 

The middle of her side-head looks 
full, as if she would manifest conceal- 
ment and be judicious in her statements 
and answers. She will consider and 
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think before she says yes or no. She 
will be ingenious in everything that is 
mechanical and artistical. The middle 
of her forehead is especially full, there- 
fore facts to her will be verities. She 
will be fond of history and fond of any- 
thing that has the story form of state- 
ment. She will make a good talker, 
because her mind will be well stored 
with truth. Her memory will be run- 
ning over with that which is talkable 
and entertaining. Her knowledge of 
human character is good, and her sym- 
pathy for suffering, her reverence for 
things great and sacred, and her spir- 
ituality of mind will give her rather an 
exalted line of sentiment. She will be 
fully the equal of the boy; and he is 
well worth raising and praising. 











FIG. 3880.—THE QUARTETTE. 
Kathleen Gertrude Bessie The Dog 

Fig. 380.—Here we have a quartette 
from Vermont: Kathleen, aged seven; 
Gertrude, aged nine; and Bessie, eleven. 
The fourth member of the group is to 
us without name, but he is sure he be- 
longs to it, and the little girl who is 
holding him intends, by her grip, to 
make the grouping sure. 

Kathleen looks in earnest. She is 
happy, healthy, bright, firm, and 
plucky, and in her spirit she is a good 
deal like a boy. 
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Kathleen will join in anywhere, 
whether to run a race, climb a tree for 
cherries, look after her lessons, drive 
the cows home, or dance. She is in 
everything that is enterprising. 

Gertrude is mature for her nine years 
of age. She is dignified, ambitious, hon- 
est, hopeful, and practical, and she will 
make a good teacher. 

Miss Bessie is ladylike, and she is 
philosophical. The upper part of her 
forehead is large. She is witty, but she 
does not always boil over when there is 
a call for it. The little one will give 
joke for joke; the elder one will be 
matronly, literary, a good talker and a 
good writer. 

She has fine talent for imitation; she 
is agreeable, upright, ambitious, and 
extra prudent. 

The hair is so adjusted in these pict- 
ures as to make analysis difficult, and 
we have no knowledge as to the height 
and weight of the children or the size 
of their heads or of their surnames. 
This, however, may be changed in good 
time. We hope they will get good 
growth and proper physical develop- 
ment, and if so they will make their 
well-developed brains tell on the his- 
tory of their surroundings. 


Fig. 381.—John O’Donnol.—Aged, 
two years and six months. This boy is 
remarkable for his brain power. The 
opening of the ear is low down, and the 
head is high and broad. He has courage, 
force, positiveness, prudence, policy, 
tact, the desire for property, and the 
ability to make himself rich by honor- 
able and fair means. He has also a 
strong hold on life. 

He will be an inventor. He has nat- 
ural talent for using tools and under- 
standing machinery. He will enjoy 
poetry, even if he does not write it. He 
will enjoy wit, and he will be likely to 
help make some of it. He has large 
Causality, which gives him the desire 
to find out everything; and few people 
will be able to answer all the questions 
that he will ask inside of four years. He 
should not be snubbed or his questions 
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evaded. All who teach him should be 
well posted and ready to answer clearly 
and kindly. 





FIG. 381—JOHN O’DONNOL. 


HS 
YOUR CHILD’S ASSOCIATES, 


There is nothing more foreign to the 
maternal nature than the distrust of 
one’s own child; so, when enlighten- 
ment comes, it descends as an arrow 
from an unerring bow which hurls its 
dart straight at the unsuspecting vic- 
tim. 

When Ear! is so very careful in lan- 
guage and deportment in mother’s pres- 
ence, it is natural that she regards him 
as a model. When Grace speaks so 
mildly and behaves so decorously, can 
mother find it in her heart to distrust 
her ? To the loving mother, her child 
is exactly as it appears. And so long as 
it loves its home and loves to bring its 
friends to that home, no mother need 
feel uneasy regarding the moral condi- 
tion of her child. If she is discerning 
and wise, she will do all in her power to 
foster that love of home, and she will 
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encourage her child to bring its play- 
mates to its home; she will, without ap- 
pearing to do so, scrutinize those -play- 
mates most carefully, and those whom 
she considers unfit companions for her 
child she will certainly not encourage 
to repeat their visits. If she thinks 
proper she may tell her son why Jim is 
no fit playfellow for him, or she may 
tell her daughter why Belle is not the 
right girl for her to play with. 

On the other hand, she may do good 
to a seemingly undesirable associate by 
encouraging his visits to her home. 
A few visits will show whether or not 
the companionship might better con- 
tinue. It will take a close and wise ob- 
server to decide judiciously in some 
cases. If the child is not given to false- 
hood, theft, or profanity, there is reason 
to hope. 

That mother may well grow distrust- 
ful whose children love the street bet- 
ter than the home, and whose children 
never bring their associates to their 
homes, so that she may become ac- 
quaint with them. 

This subject of associates for our chil- 
dren is one that should concern every 
mother. Sooner or later it confronts 
us in a realistic manner, because it will 
become a reality in our own homes, and 
our children will be the ones to receive 
either censure or praise, and the mother 
will be the one on whom the sorrow 
or gladness will descend as the outcome 
of her child’s associations. 


ae 
USE SELF-CONTROL. 


We remember, though only young at 
the time, a conversation we heard be- 
tween our mother and a friend who was 
spending a few weeks at our home. Our 
mother was one of those calm, kind, 
firm persons, who seem to command 
respect and obedience without any 
trouble, and we do not think one of her 
children ever thought of going contrary 
to her wishes, not because we feared her, 
but through respect and love. 

The visitor was quick-tempered, pas- 
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sionate, impulsive, and vainly trying to 
govern her three little ones (all of whom 
inherited a goodly share of their moth- 
er’s disposition), while she was perfectly 
incapable of governing herself. You 
can imagine the result of this kind of 
warfare, perpetually carried on. For 
every trifling misdemeanor she would 
fly at them with an angry, scowling look, 
and cuff and scold them. 

Upon our mother asking if she did 
not think she was doing her children 
great wrong by this mode of punish- 
ment, she answered: “ What kind of 
young ones would they be if I didn’t 
govern them ?” 

She called that government! Our 
mother was naturally shocked, and as 
she had known her from childhood, 
talked to her as she would to her own 
daughters. 

“ Naturally, Flora, any child does, or 
should, love the one who cares for it. 
You also know what imitators they are, 
and how apt they are to do as they see 
older people do. If you make yourself 
ridiculous, strike, scold, and frown at 
them, is it any wonder if they in turn 
become nervous and irritable them- 
selves ? I do not know but there are 
cases where one would have to whip, 
but with my experience in my own fam- 
ily, and in teaching all my life, that is 
not my verdict. I think they who are 
always scolded become reckless and 
surly. It is much nicer and easier for 
me, and far better for them, to govern 
by love. I would first gain their confi- 
dence, then impress upon their young 
minds the duty and beauty of truthful- 
ness at all times, yet be firm with them 
always, and in no case would I dare to 
undertake to govern or punish a child 
until I could govern myself.” 


——_ -o— ———_— 
TRAINING THE BABY. 


An exchange tells of a method re- 
sorted to by Indian mothers to keep 
babies from crying. At the first at- 
tempt to cry on the part of the infant 
the mother places her hand over its 
mouth and pinches its nose so that it 
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cannot breathe. Naturally it stops cry- 
ing, and in an instant it is allowed 
to breathe freely again. This opera- 
tion, repeated persistently whenever 
the baby begins a crying spell, soon 
persuades the child that it is its own 
act—the effort to cry—which produces 
the uncomfortable choking fit. It soon 
decides that the game is not worth the 
candle and stops its wails. 

Now, it is too much to expect the 
doting American mother will resort to 
this heroic measure to persuade her 
infant that crying is superfluous and 
unnecessary, but will she perhaps see 
the moral in the proceeding? Herbert 
Spencer points the same in his essay on 
education, when he advises parents to 
follow the methods of nature in their 
correction of their children. A child 
touches a hot stove and his finger is 
burned. He does it again, and again 
his finger is burned. Every time he 
tries it the punishment is ready. Prob- 
ably the second attempt cures him, and 
never again while he lives does he vol- 
untarily try the temperature of a piece 
of heated iron on his exposed skin. It 
is not the violent spasmodic punish- 
ment that means correction of a child’s 
faults. Retribution may be small and 
comparatively insignificant if it is ab- 
solutely sure to follow transgression. 

It is the persistent, relentless, and 
not-to-be-escaped-from character of the 
consequences of his misdemeanor that 
impresses the childish mind and finally 
convinces him. All of which is with 
apologies to Mr. Spencer, who has said 
it infinitely better in his essay, to which 
all mothers who have not read it are 
earnestly referred. 





~o—— 


HOW BLIND CHILDREN SEE—NO. 3 
A CHAPTER OF ODDS AND ENDS. 


By Cxaritorre W. Howe. 


In our last article we took up the 
work of the kindergarten department, 
but, feeling that the reader may not un- 
derstand some essential points of dif- 
ference between the work of these 
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pupils and the work of other pupils, let 
me say, before going further, that on 
entering the institution one must be, at 
least, eight years of age, so that the chil- 
dren here are a little older, to begin 
with, than those just entering many of 
the public and private kindergartens. 
Also, on account of the slower means of 
reading and writing and a quite preva- 
lent feeling of diffidence, much of the 
work is retarded, but knowledge once 
gained is held more tenaciously. 

What the pupils know they usually 
know well, and they are cheerful, per- 
severing, and generally inclined to in- 
dustry. 

The reader must understand that 
what is said of all does not apply to 
every individual member of the school, 
but to the school asa whole. There will 

_be exceptions here as in everything else. 

Often people ask what seem to us 
strange questions, as, “ Do you have to 
iead them about?” “ Are they not 
more spiritual than other children? ” 
and many similar questions. 

“ More spiritual! ” 

My dear reader, if only you could see 
a row of boys parading in their night 
clothes up and down the long dormi- 
tory, singing improvised songs, turning 
their drowsy companions out of bed, 
while one poor sleepy youth is delegated 
to keep watch at the door for the ap- 
proach of a teacher. And all this when 
they are supposed to have been long 
hours in dreamland; or if you could 
know of the practical jokes they play 
upon each other, jokes devised by brains 
which often a street education has 
sharpened and made fertile, I am sure 
that spiritual would be the last word 
that would come to you in describing 
the mischievous, fun-loving boys. 

Did you ever yet see a boy with any 
spirit who was not ready the moment a 
chance for fun presented itself, oftener 
than not, quite regardless of the conse- 
quences? And why not these? They 
are not another race of beings. They 
have just such tendencies and natural 
desires as any other boys and girls 
brought up in the same circumstances 


and not having the same misfortune 
would have. 

And while many come from: good 
homes with pleasant surroundings, there 
are also many who have not had the 
early training that would be received in 
an ideal home or where educational and 
hereditary advantages had been of the 
best. 

Ah, no, sometimes they come to us 
from the street and from no home at 
all, and the world has not dealt kindly 
with them. They have not found their 
early surroundings altogether heavenly. 
Could you, then, expect them to be ex- 
actly spiritual? 

Or it may be, because of their afflic- 
tion, some have been petted and hu- 
mored until their natures have become 
warped and out of order. 

There is a vast deal of very foreign 
material, in the way of passions and bad 
habits, that must first be rooted out, 
and this takes patience and tact and 
perseverance on the part of the teachers 
and friends. 

Again, for those who ask, “ Do they 
not have to be led?” I wish this ques- 
tioner might be a little mouse in a cor- 
ner for one brief moment just at the 
time when the hour for final dismissal 
has come or when the bell rings for 
dinner. Woe to the little mouse if he 
leaves his corner and ventures upon the 
highway. 

Usually, after having been in the 
house a week or two they know their 
way around very well, and often two or 
three days is enough to make one fa- 
miliar with the parts oftenest travelled. 

They have no more trouble going 
about the house (and it is a large one) 
than you or I would have, and they 
hurry about with as much freedom as 
other children. 

I was amused one day when noticing 
the girls who were playing in the front 
yard. The game was “blind man’s 
buff,” and the handkerchief was bound 
about the eyes of the player quite in the 
orthodox fashion. In the spring, too, 
they are fond of jumping the rope, and 
the boys of playing leap frog. By the 
way, great care is taken to keep boys 
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and girls entirely separate, and a por- 
tion of the house is assigned to each. 
Under no circumstances may they hold 
communication while under the control 
of the house. It will at once be seen by 
every thoughtful person that this is the 
only wise plan in an institution of this 
character, as any other might lead to 
most unhappy results. In the matter of 
church-going, parents make their own 
choice, and the child is sent accordingly 
to whatever denomination it is desired 
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he should attend, as all sects and de- 
nominations are received here, and the 
different churches send guides for those 
who regularly attend their services. 

There are over two hundred pupils in 
attendance at the school, and the say- 
ing that “misery loves company” is 
very applicable here, for the common 
affliction draws them together in a fel- 
lowship which they do not find outside, 
and many hours of real pleasure are 
passed here by the pupils. 





A PHRENOLOGICAL DETECTIVE. 


By Epwin Wess. 


“ You ask how I became a detective,” 
said Inspector Bascom, leaning back in 
his chair and gazing at the ceiling of 
his office reminiscently. “ Well, bring 
your chair around to the light and I will 
tell you.” 

“T suppose you do not know that I 
am a phrenologist. Twenty years ago 
I finished a course of study in this im- 
portant science, and finding quarters in 
the C block, hung out my sign as a 
Professor, and waited for business. 

“ One of my first callers was a young 
woman who came for an examination. 
She was a tall, fair-complexioned lady, 
of good figure, and features expressive 
of refinement and culture, a woman a 
person would note in a crowd and re- 
member. 

“T made a careful investigation and 
filled out a chart. She had nothing to 
say about herself, not even giving me 
her name, and she went away very re- 
ticent as to the merits of my work. I 
supposed I had seen the last of her, but 
one bright May morning she came 
again. 

“* Professor,’ she said, ‘last winter 
you gave me an examination, and were 
so accurate in all the details of my char- 
acter and disposition that I have come 
to consult you once more. I want you 
to give me your candid opinion of this 
gentleman,’ she said, taking a couple of 
photographs from her reticule. 

“T took the pictures in my hands and 





studied them carefully, she scrutinizing 
my face somewhat anxiously in the 
meantime. 

“* Well,’ said I, ‘ this is the face and 
head of a man of artistic tastes. He has 
large Conscientiousness, large Ideality, 
and small Acquisitiveness. All his mor- 
al faculties are well developed. He is an 
intellectual man, of the artistic order, 
and capable of giving patient attention 
to details of this character, but he lacks 
business judgment, and could be hood- 
winked easily. His social faculties are 
fairly large. He has domestic tastes, is 
fond of children, loves home, and would 
make a model husband for a good wom- 
an.” 

“T continued my delineation, and 
when completed she thanked me and 
withdrew. 

“One day in mid-summer I read in 
large headlines in the morning paper 
of the murder of Ralph King, a prom- 
inent real estate broker. Among other 
things were these words: ‘ Charles Drew, 
the Murderer—His Clumsy Attempt to 
Secrete the Bloody Knife.’ 

“Murders being matters of such 
daily occurrence, I laid the article aside 
half read, and was soon immersed in the 
study of one of Gall’s famous treatises. 
From this I was aroused by a footstep, 
and, raising my eyes, saw my previous 
caller in the doorway. Her face was 
very pale and tears bedimmed her beau- 
tiful eyelashes. 
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“T gently offered her a chair, and she 
sank into it without a word. I waited 
sympathetically for her to speak. At 
last, in a voice broken by sobs, and 
pointing at the paper which lay loose 
upon the table, she said, ‘ I see you have 
read it.’ 

“* Read what, Madam?’ I asked. 

** About Mr. Drew—and the mur- 
der,’ she answered, almost breaking 
down in the utterance. I regarded her 
questioningly. 

“* Qh,’ she said, recovering herself, 
‘I forgot, I didn’t tell you his name.’ 
She reproduced the photographs and 
handed them to me. ‘That is Mr. 
Drew,’ she said. 

“TI was overcome by amazement. I 
had read enough of the article to see 
that the web of circumstantial evidence 
against Drew was a most convincing 
one; and yet it seemed to me beyond 
belief that the possessor of that head 
and face could ever wantonly kill a hu- 
man being. 

“ She told me her story. She had met 
Charles Drew shortly after her personal 
examination, and, from finding him 
congenial company, soon came to love 
him with all the ardor of her nature. 
But, having known him for so short a 
time, when he asked for her hand she 
deemed it wise to consult a phrenolo- 
ogist. My examination convincing her, 
she gave her whole soul to him, and in 
a very few weeks they were to be 
wedded. 

“* Professor,’ she said, ‘I know he is 
innocent, and have come to you for 
help! ” 

“Had my petitioner been less fair, 
my devotion to my science would have 
invoked an interest, but the pathos of 
that sweet face, those noble eyes looking 
into mine with hungry appeal, and 
those few words expressing such deep 
faith, stirred all my manhood. ‘ Mad- 
am,’ I said, ‘I shall begin at once, 
and will do all in my power to assist 
you.’ 

“The first thing I did was to visit 
the jail, and after some inconvenience 
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I succeeded in obtaining an audience 
with Mr. Drew. He came and stood be- 
fore the bars, and when I told him my 
purpose he smiled sadly. 

“¢T am innocent,’ he said, ‘ but they 
will prove me guilty. They heard us in 
an altercation, and certain documenis, 
of inestimable value to me, but which 
King possessed, were found missing. 
Tn this they find a motive. We had had 
a lawsuit and, while all the elements of 
justice were on my side, his wily law- 
yers discovered a technicality, and I was 
beaten. I went and appealed to his con- 
science, pointed out how all the savings 
of my life had gone to increase his 
riches, and begged him to allow me 
something on the broad principles of 
equity. But he laughed at me. What 
is the law for,’ he said, ‘if not to settle 
our little differences, and when once set- 
tled, how can I afford to reopen a case, 
especially when settled my way? That 
would be very poor business policy, in- 
deed.’ 

“¢ Mr. King,’ I said, ‘ you have rob- 
bed me of my home, the nest I had 
hoped to share with the fairest maie 
that ever blessed a human being. I have 
paid you your money, bought the prop- 
erty, and it is my own. To obtain it 
again as you have done is not business, 
but theft. 

“*¢ King simply sat back and smiled. 
*“ My dear friend,” said he, “ what do 
you propose to do about it, begin crim- 
inal proceedings? ” 

“*T rose and faced him. ‘Ralph 
King,’ said I, ‘you are the blackest 
hearted scoundrel I ever met. As sure 
as there is a God in Heaven there will 
come to you a swift and terrible retribu- 
tion.’ 

“*T left him, agitated and depressed, 
little thinking how soon my prophecy 
was to be fulfilled. I was standing on 
the street in front of the building, still 
brooding over my trouble, when I saw 
what I thought to be a rusty knife. I 
stooped and picked it up. There was 
blood upon it. With a shudder I threw 
it into a pile of refuse. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE NEURON. 


It should be noted that among the 
recent advances in science that of cer- 
tain proposed conclusions regarding the 
intimate structure of the brain is de- 
serving of our consideration. We have 
been accustomed to speak of cells and 
refer to them as central factors of psy- 
chic and motor function. Now it seems 
to be more fitting to speak of neurons. 
One authority announces that the ner- 
vous system is not made up of a number 
of nerve cells maintained in continuity 
by nerve fibres, but that such nervous 
system is composed of a number of inde- 
pendent or distinct units which, for 
convenience, are termed “ neurons.” 
Each of these neurons has its own sepa- 
rate constitution, and may remain so 
notwithstanding alterations that may 
occur in morphology or conditions of 
structure. The cell enters into the com- 
position of the neuron as an essential 
part, and other elements and processes 
are defined that go to make up the neu- 
ron and share in its functional service. 


The processes, tufts, etc., that extend 
outward from the neuron communicate 
to neighboring parts the impulses of the 
neuron, and so impressions are effected 
that may be felt in all parts of the ner- 
vous system. 

Further, neurons are believed to be 
functionally allied, there being certain 
groups or systems of them with charac- 
teristic or peculiar functions. 

We may be asked, How will this state 
of things, if it exist in the brain, affect 
the phrenological order? In reply it 
can be said, to use a diplomatic phrase, 
the status quo will not be affected at all. 
The functional areas will remain just 
the same, whether we speak of cell or 
neuron. Possibly there may be a nearer 
approach in the determination of exact 
functional duty as attributed to certain 
regions. A group or system of neurons, 
having specially related functions, and 
those functions being established and 
maintained “despite any subsequent 
morphologic complexity,” as one au- 
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thority says, should be taken as a point 
of scientific bearing upon the phreno- 
logical view of the differential manifes- 
tations of mental faculty. Certainly 
this bearing, so far as it goes, is favor- 
able. D. 


——___._ 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF CRIMINALS, 


How to set a mark upon the criminal 
who comes under the eye of the officers 
of law so that he shall be identified on 
subsequent occasions has been for years 
a subject of much consideration in po- 
lice circles. A system of measurements 
was introduced in France by M. Bertil- 
lon which appears to work fairly well. 
This method includes some thirty meas- 
urements of certain parts of the body 
that are comparatively fixed after ma- 
turity; such, for instance, as finger 
lengths, the size of the nose, ear, diam- 
eter and length of the head, ete. In 
England and other countries this meth- 
od has some recognition. In some cities 
of America the police authorities em- 
ploy it to an extent, but for the most 
part the method is regarded as involving 
too much of detail for general intro- 
duction. 

More recently, attention has been 
drawn toa method formulated by Sefior 
Vueetich, of Buenos Ayres, South 
America. This is practically an appli- 
cation of principles recognized by crim- 
inalists of the class of Lombroso, Ber- 
tillon, Benedikt, etc. It is little more 
than a study and record of scars and 
marks on the human body. Sefior Vu- 
cetich divides the surface of the body 
into more than one hundred regions, 
and, by means of a system of abbrevia- 
tions and signs, indicates the character 
and size of marks and scars that may be 
found in any of these regions. Photo- 
graphs are taken, also, and impressions 


of the palmar surface of the fingers. 
Evidently this South American novelty 
is burdened with detail and complexity 
to as great a degree, at least, as the 
French method, and has no more to 
commend it to police attention. 

It should be said, however, that in the 
United States Army for upward of 
eight years a system of identification has 
been in use that has special reference 
to scars and marks. This is compara- 
tively simple and has the merit of being 
intelligible to any one who can read, 
no key or cipher glossary being em- 
ployed. An outline drawing of the hu- 
man figure is made, and at the appro- 
priate parts are placed representations 
of scars or marks that are found by 
examination. So far as the United 
States Army is concerned this method 
appears to be of great value in the iden- 
tification of suspected deserters and of 
undesirable persons who seek to enlist. 

But mention should be made of a 
method that seems to us much more 
simple and useful than those just men- 
tioned for the identification of persons 
regarding whose life and character there 
may be questions of moral importance. 
We refer to an examination of the size 
and contour of the head, which, if made 
by an experienced hand and eye, will 
furnish in brief a positive clue to the 
character of an individual. Not very 
much study will be required to render 
a person of average intelligence suffici- 
ently skilful to apply tape and calipers, 
and to read off the measurements taken. 
These and a cast of the head in plaster 
would make a valuable record of the 
case, from which the deviations in after 
life would be so slight as to suggest lit- 
tle uncertainty. The addition of an 
officer versed in phrenological methods 
to the police organization has often 
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been urged by friends of true social 
progress, but up to date the proposition 
has found little encouragement. But 
such an offer would not be necessary; 
a formulary could be furnished by al- 
most any practical phrenologist that 
would need but few illustrations on his 
part to make it of service to the crim- 
inal officers already in commission. 

t D. 

siantentiiiinimainn 


PECULIAR CASE OF JEALOUSY. 


Prof. Nelson Sizer: I know a case 
of jealousy which I desire to lay before 
you for your opinion. The man ap- 
pears to be of a very jealous nature. He 
has the Vital Motive temperament and 
has large Combativeness and Destruc- 
tiveness. He is not willing his wife 
should go anywhere without him, not 
even with a lady friend. The wife has 
tried every way to cure him of this in- 
sane jealousy, but to no avail. If they 
had no children it would not be so diffi- 
cult a problem to solve. He has tried 
to break himself of his suspicions, but 
no good has resulted. I hope you can 
suggest aremedy. Yours truly, —— 

Jan. 11, 1897. 


Repty By Nexson Sizer. 


Every human faculty is liable to be 
diseased, warped or insane. We have 
cases of insane Veneration, Benevy- 
olence, Mirthfulness, Conscientiousness, 
Hope, Spirituality, Ideality, Self-Es- 
teem, Approbativeness, Cautiousness, 
Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Combat- 
iveness, Friendship, Parental Love, 
Conjugal Love, and Amativeness; and 
even Language is sometimes so excited 
as to become insane. 

We have sometimes prescribed reme- 
dies, such as leeches, on the neighbor- 
hood of the diseased organ, reducing the 
flow of blood to that region, or putting 
on a rubber bag of pounded ice and cool- 
ing it off. 

We published the case of a friend of 
ours who was insane on Mirthfulness, 
but in his case he had been struck a 


blow; the leeches and then ice was ap- 
plied, the insanity was reduced, and he 
was cured in one day. That was fifty 
years ago, and he never had any recur- 
rence of his trouble. 

We also know of the case of a lady 
who was insane in the faculty of Vita- 
tiveness, or the love of life, and it sev- 
eral times became necessary to send her 
to an asylum. She thought that Dr. 
Butolph, the physician and superin- 
tendent of the Morris Plains, N. J., In- 
stitute for the Insane, was the only 
man who could prevent her from dying. 

I was delivering a course of lectures 
in the Institute for the benefit of the pa- 
tients who could profit by lectures, and 
for the hundred nurses, helpers and 
workmen on the place, who were de- 
prived of the privilege of going else- 
where for entertainment. The State 
invited concert people and lecturers to 


‘the asylum at different times, and paid 


the expenses, so that the helpers of the 
institution should not be deprived of all 
pleasure, and so that they could get for 
the institution good help at fair wages, 
and make their people contented, by 
bringing to them what others had an op- 
portunity to go after. 

At the close of my course of lectures, 
half a dozen nurses came into my room 
for examination; and they were curious 
to know on what faculties they would be 
most likely to become insane, if insanity 
should occur. 

One was described as being most 
likely to lose her balance in religious 
matters, another in respect to fear and 
prudence, another through anything 
which would result in disgrace, by 
wounding the faculty of Approbative- 
ness, and another was described as being 
most likely to be insane on the love of 
life, producing the dread of death; and 
this lady was the patient referred to. 
When her intellect received the expla- 
nation that her trouble was caused only 
by an irritated condition of one organ 
of her emotional nature, she recovered 
her equilibrium, and when her husband 
came to see her that day, she said to 
him: 

“Tf I am going to live until I am 
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ninety years old, unless I am struck by 
lightning, as Prof. Sizer said, I do not 
see any use of my staying here.” 

She then expressed to him her deter- 
mination to go home with him, and she 
really had packed her things before he 
came; so we went together in the train 
from the institute to Hoboken, N. J., 
where they took a train to their home, 
twenty or thirty miles distant. That 
was in 1878, and she has never had any 
recurrence of her trouble. If she feels 
a little blue on the subject, she remem- 
bers me and my explanation, and recov- 
ers herself. 

Now, the case to which we have been 
referred, and which has called forth 
these explanations, where the husband 
seems to be insanely jealous of his wife, 
and will not permit her to go out, unless 
he accompanies her, and wherever he 
wishes to go he takes her with him if 
possible, can be solved on the principle 
that his Conjugal Love is in a highly ir- 
ritated condition. His Amativeness is 
probably well developed, and Friend- 
ship also, but his Conjugal Love is the 
sore spot. 

I think where lovers are jealous of 
each other, and one sometimes commits 
murder, because the other party hesi- 
tates about going forward in the mar- 
riage contract, the difficulty originates 
in the insanity of Conjugal Love, Ama- 
tiveness and Friendship; Conjugal Love 
being the focal point of the disturbance, 
and Destructiveness and Secretiveness 
being also excited, which are employed 
as a means of terminating the case. 

If the man referred to would avoid 
eating heat-producing articles of food, 
and omit stimulants, and thereby mod- 
ify the state of the nervous system and 
the blood, it might help him; but if he 
is a sensible man, the bare thought that 
a single faculty may be disturbing him 
and leading him to act on a false basis, 
ought to restore him to a normal con- 
dition. I think his wife need not be 
jealous of him; for a man who is in- 
clined to be loose in his social morals is 
not very apt to be jealous of his wife, 
and we should therefore expect that this 
man was square and true in his conduct. 


We think his jealousy has doubtless no 
other basis but the undue excitability of 
Conjugality, which faculty is the real 
foundation of permanent matrimonial 
union. 

The eagle, the lion and many birds 
and animals choose a life companion, 
and live faithfully in the matrimonial 
bond, while other animals, less highly 
endowed, it may be, in the love ele- 
ments, associate promiscuously. The 
matrimonial birds and beasts are, in so- 
cial respects, on a higher plane than the 
others; and those of the human race 
who lack Conjugality, and who prefer 
promiscuity in their love, are the semi- 
idiotic people in respect to their so- 
cial faculties. They bear the same re- 
lation to social life that a man with 
small Veneration and Spirituality bears 
to spiritual life. It is a lack of some- 
thing that makes one a libertine and an- 
other a skeptic; and yet the libertine 
boasts of his right to social freedom, and 
the skeptic prides himself on his liberal 
and independent spirit in reference to 
religion. If, however, we were to find 
a man with a poor memory, boasting 
that he did not have to carry a burden 
of remembered facts and affairs, it 
would make us laugh. Men seldom 
boast of a lack of reason. Some confess 
to a lack of memory, but we never heard 
of a man pluming himself with pride 
because his memory was poor. 

As men can be insane on any intellec- 
tual faculty, any moral faculty, and any 
selfish or social element, so they may be 
idiotic, or partially idiotic, on any fac- 
ulty of the mental make-up, as well as 
on the intellect merely. When the in- 
tellect is over excited, it becomes insan- 
ity; if it is weak, we call it idiocy; when 
Spirituality is weak, and a man believes 
but little, he is apt to pride himself on 
the fact that he is superior to other men, 
whereas the term “idiocy” would be 
the right term to apply to his moral de- 
ficiency. 

The truth is, we have an intellectual 
group of faculties which does all the in- 
tellectual work. We have the moral 
group, which presides in that domain; 
we have the selfish group, which takes 
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care of the body, and is secular, ener- 
getic, industrial and economical, as well 
as prudent. We have a social group, 
and also an aspiring group. Nota few 
are insane on Self-Esteem, but more are 
so on Approbativeness. Others are in- 
sane or warped on Firmness, and pride 
themselves on the fact that they never 
change. They are the same yesterday, 


to-day and forever, and really in many 
cases they are wrong. Insanity in the 
faculty of Conjugality may make a man 
jealous. The books abound in cases of 
partial insanity, or insanity in some 
single faculty. Thus phrenology throws 
a flood of light on the intricate subject 
of insanity. 


—___$ 9 $$ 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and pub- 
lisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to fur- 
nish our readers with such information as shal 
enable them to form an opinion of the desirability 
of any particular volume for personal use. It ts 
our wish to notice the better class of books issuing 


Srom the press, and we invite publishers to favor 


the Editor with recent publications, especially 
those related in any way to mental and physio- 
logical science. We can supply any of the books 
noticed at prices quoted. 

“The Independent” cogently says of 
Herbert Spencer’s last work : 

“What, after all, is the dynamic ele- 
ment in Mr. Spencer’s philosophy but a 
Power that makes for righteousness? He 
ealls it the Unknowable; but what are 
his books but an elaborate tracing of its 
manifestations? He will not attribute 
personality to this Power, but does he not 
implicitly allow it a higher essence, com- 
prehending all human personality? Take 
the first of the three divisions of this 
volume, ‘ Ecclesiastical Institution,’ and 
we find that Mr. Spencer starts out 
with denying that man is by constitution 
a religious being. By industrious raking 
he discovers several accounts of deaf- 
mutes who were without the idea of a 
Creator, as well as of various savages 
among whom religious ideas do not exist. 
Then he accumulates tomes of evidence 
showing the universal existence of such 
ideas as soon as human development is 
fairly begun, and their purification and 
systematization as civilization advances. 
Does this tend to disprove the reality or 
the truth of the religious impulse? He 
might deny Aristotle’s dictum that man is 
by nature a political animal, but at all 
events he proves that he has now become 
such, and he reasons that the process will 
continue until it ends in perfection. 

‘“* Paradoxical as it may sound, we may 
contend that Mr. Spencer has not created 
a philosophy in the sense of a knowledge 
of things in their causes. He has indeed, 
with wonderful comprehensiveness, elabo- 
rated a system of classifying phenomena 
according to certain likenesses; a science 


ef historical evolution. He explains, with 
profound technical knowledge, all the 
parts of a complicated mass of machinery 
and their relations; but to the final ques- 
tion, What makes it all go? he returns no 
definite answer; and that is the great 
query which human nature puts to phi- 
losophy. We are not inclined to disparage 
Mr. Spencer’s abilities or his achieve- 
ments. It would not be easy to overesti- 
mate his services in stimulating thought, 
in interrupting dogmatic slumber. Pro- 
fessor Stout, in his recent work on psy- 
chology, mentions the case of a young 
man whose lack of earnestness was the 
despair of his friends, and who was about 
to enter the army simply because there 
seemed to be nothing else for him to do, 
when his whole nature was revolutionized 
by a casual reference to Mr. Spencer’s 
works, which resulted in making philoso- 
phy the leading interest of his life. Such 
cases are numberless, and to have accom- 
plished no more than this should be a 
crown of glory to any human life. Doubt- 
less Mr. Spencer’s unsympathetic atti- 
tude toward Christianity, or, at least, 
toward many of the official teachers of 
Christianity and their teachings, has mis- 
led many, to their hurt; but we doubt if 
any one imbued with the spirit of Christ 
and his teachings has found that his heart 
was perverted by Mr. Spencer’s criti- 
cisms.” 


“Whitman: A Study.” By John Bur- 
roughs, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., New 
York. 

Is a work of 268 pages. It is printed in 
good type and the volume is an easy one 
to hold. 

It is written in a style suited to students 
of phrenology; for instance, it opens with 
biographical and personal notes which, on 
page 25, introduce us to the wonderful 
man when he was about forty years of 
age. He was always dressed in a blue 
flannel coat and vest, with gray and 
baggy trousers. He wore a woolen shirt, 
with a Byronic collar, low in the neck, 
without a cravat, as I remember, and a 
large felt hat. His hair was iron gray 
and he had a full beard and mustache of 
the same color. His face and neck were 
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bronzed by exposure to the sun and air. 
He was large, and gave the impression of 
being a vigorous man. He was scrupu- 
lously careful of his simple attire, and his 
hands were soft and hairy.” 

The work abounds in excellent succint 
chapters on his ruling ideas and aims, his 
self-reliance, his relations to art and lit- 
erature, culture, life, and morals, which 
were so intimately interwoven into his 
very being. He was more than a private 
man, as is shown in his relations to his 
country and his times, and toward the 
close of his life two beautiful chapters 
explain his relation to science and to re- 
ligion. He practically says (257), “ All 
materials point to and end at last in spir- 
itual results. All our ostensible realities, 
our art, our literature, our business pur- 
suits, etc., are but fuel to religion.” All 
would be better for reading it. 


—_e-—___ 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents shall expect us 
to give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use Aa PsEUDONYM OR INITIALS, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names, 





Neuralgia.—J. H. P.—The case you 
mention is probably due to a combination 
of causes that should be studied by an 
experienced physician. There is an ele- 
ment of worry in the case, besides physi- 
cal disturbances. It would be impossible 
to suggest a line of treatment without 
knowing the diagnosis. Neuralgia is a 
very general term and covers a great 
variety of symptoms. We deprecate the 
morphine practice. Water applications, 
a carefully ordered diet, abundant rest 
and freedom from excitement, massage, 
magnetism, etc., etc., would be far better. 


Letters received from L. B., Inwood, L. 
I., B. B. J., Grafton, and will be answered. 


Contracted Features.—M. S.—There 
may be an apparent incongruity between 
the expression of facial features, as for 
instance lively, playful eyes, and a calm, 
steady mouth. The eyes may indicate 
the possession of elements of wit and 
even a certain mischievous spirit that on 
occasion will color and brighten the con- 
duct, while the mouth may intimate ex- 
cellent self-control, dignity, and balance 
of character, qualities that circumstance 
may bring into conspicuous exercise, yet 
because of the other or eye side of the 
character will never assume a harsh or 
severe tone, but be pervaded with a genial 
and tender spirit. 

Your request, with regard to the 


JOURNAL, etc., has received the atten- 
tion of the business department. 
Although it is almost over half a cen- 


tury ago since the Fowlers lectured 
throughout the United States there are 
still many people who remember the visits 
to their locality. Very frequently people 
call at this office, or perhaps write, saying 
that L. N. Fowler examined his (or her) 
head perhaps thirty or forty or fifty years 
ago. This seems a long time; but the 
work of O. S. and L. N. Fowler is bearing 
fruit; the seed planted so long ago has 
grown into a vast tree that spreads its 
branches over many thousand miles. 

Quite recently a man wrote to us asking 
if we could furnish the description of his 
character, given by L. N. Fowler, from 
the notes taken thirty-seven years ago. 
In all those years that man had not for- 
gotten it, and now wanted a copy for his 
grandchildren. 

Thus Mr. Tope, of Bowerton, Ohio, 
writes: 

“T have been lecturing’ with much suc- 
cess at Baltic and Cadiz, Ohio. People 
have patronized me well in chart work. 
While at Cadiz I inquired if one of the 
Professors Fowler had not lectured there 
in an early day. I was told by Mr. D. B. 
Welch, president of the First National 
Bank, and others, that they thought one 
of them had; but did not know which 
one. At Unionport I found a chart that 
had been marked by Professor L. N. Fow- 
ler.” 


H. J. H.—Coffee, Raw and Roasted.— 
What is the difference in the elements of 
coffee when it is green and when roasted? 
Does its principal substance (caffeine), 
increase at the roasting process? 

Answer.—Coffee contains 3.5 to 5 per 
cent. of an organic salt of caffeine, and to 
this its stimulating powers are due. The 
flavor is that of an aromatic, volatile oil, 
with which an immense number of little 
cells are filled, and of which cells most of 
the bean is composed. Roasting is 
needed, first, to get rid of the toughness 
of the bean, which prevents grinding it 
fine. 

Secondly, the flavor of this characteris- 
tic oil is altered and improved by the heat. 
If 480 to 490 degrees F. be not exceeded, 
little oil is evaporated, and no caffeine 
lost, but the heat changes most of this 
organic salt into the base “ caffeine,” 
which seems to be more soluble, and 
hence more quickly operative on the sys- 
tem than when combined with a vega- 
table acid in the raw bean. 

Generally, then, 500 degrees F. must 
not be exceeded, or you waste both “ caf- 
feine ” and the flavor-giving oil. 

Caffeine and its citrate are largely used 
in medicine as a heart tonic and sedative, 
which is a very useful medicine. 
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WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PIREN- 
OLOGY. 


The reports of the graduates of the 
American Institute of Phrenology which 
continue to come in are very assuring. 

Madame Jean Morris Ellis has con- 
cluded a very successful course of lectures 
in Winnipeg, and become a member of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 


A. F. writes encouragingly of the Min- 
neapolis Phrenological Society: “It is 
very energetic and has a strong future be- 
fore it. It is very ably supporting the St. 
Paul P. S. in an endeavor to establish a 
chair of Anthropology at the State Uni- 
versity—object, study of human nature. 

W. Thent has just celebrated his twen- 
ty-third birthday by entering the phreno- 
logical field in the town of his birth. 


The Journals for March came to hand 
this morning and I am very glad to say 
that to me each number surpasses the 
others in valuable instructions. 

I am sure the “ Coming Man” will be a 
Phrenologist. O. H. W. 

Will some of our members kindly use 
their knowledge of ancestral inheritance 
in answering the following question of 
H. N., Buffalo, through the columns of the 
Journal? 


P. S. If you will kindly give me a reply 
to the following question I will consider it 
a great personal favor. 

By what sign do you tell if a person’s 
ancestors were long lived? 

We wish all our members and friends 
to take an interest in the department par- 
ticularly addressed to them, and we ask 
them to do their share to make the notes 
interesting by forwarding to us current 
news. 


Will several reply to the following 
query of Frederick Houghton, Kan.? The 
more minds we can get to express opin- 
ions on these various questions, the more 
helpful will the members’ notes become. 

Is the will governed by the propensities, 
or are the propensities by the will, and to 
what extent? 

Mr. M. G. Tomlinson, graduate of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, has de- 
livered a very successful course of lectures 
at Bailey, and also formed a phrenological 
society, with Mr. T. J. Archer as president 
and Mr. R. C. Ridley as Secretary. 

Mrs. Morris Ellis writes: ‘“ We are in 
Winnipeg and doing a splendid business. 
Halls crowded and constantly busy with 
examinations.” 


Mr. G. Morris has given a course of 
twelve lectures at Rush City, and on the 
last evening told the audience the na- 
tionality of eight persons and the Demo- 
crats from the Republicans of eight when 
blindfolded. 

Mr. Morris writes from Cambridge, 
Minn.: “ I examined a man in public who 
had a mental, motive, vital temperament, 
brain of fine quality and full size, with full 
social quality, large combativeness and 
caution, a fine intellect, very large order, 
front part of , and spirituality large 
back part much smaller. Hope moderate, 
full firmness, conscientiousness, and full 
self-esteem. I described him as a debater 
and great student, especially of religion, 
but he would never be satisfied or settled 
down; his cohtinuity was rather small— 
it was very true. 

In this town, Rush City, Minn., I read 
the character of a man who had a high, 
long head, and no desire to cause him to 
treat or give money for another, and he 
had many wrinkles from the corners of 
his eyes. I said he would not waste a cent 
and outside of his own family was not 
noted for generosity, but was kind, gen- 
erous, and self-sacrificing to his own; it 
pleased them much. 


J. H. Thomas, Navarre, Ohio (’89), is in 
the phrenological field this winter and 
giving his full time and efforts to the sub- 
ject. He endeavors to place phrenology 
on a high plane, and friends of the science 
in his vicinity would do well to attend his 
lectures. 


From Walker, Iowa, we hear from V. 
G. Spencer (’93). He writes that his in- 
terest in phrenology has not waned, but 
that he does a little field work now and 
then. He hopes to take another course 
at the Institute. We shall be glad to wel- 
come him again. 


Professor G. G. Brown, of ’92 class, 
finished a course of lectures here last 
night which stirred up quite an interest 
in phrenology in this town. He is doing 
good work. Hi. 'W. 

Mr. E. C. Hall writes: “ I am getting the 
people here to take an interest in phren- 
ology. My lectures have been attended 
with success so far.” 


F. A. Foriss is doing good work at 
Morionville, Mo., and is making the 
JOURNAL known amongst his clients. 


H. B. Mohler reports a very successful 
visit to Dillsburg, where he has last been 
conducting phrenological examinations. 
He is also creating a thirst for phreno- 
logical literature. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The lectures during the month have 
been continued on Wednesday evenings. 
On February 10th Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
lectured on “Our Ingenious Faculties,” 
and illustrated her remarks with the in- 
cidents and characteristics of some of our 
most ingenious men and women pertain- 
ing to all lines of work that make a de- 
mand on the above-named faculties. She 
showed how not only inventors, mechan- 
ics, and engineers needed and used these 
faculties, but they were also necessary to 
the writer, musician, artist, surgeon, and 
others. 

On February 24th Miss Jessie A. Fowler 
lectured on the subject of ‘‘ Friendship.” 
At the close, a gentleman from Georgia 
stepped on the platform—to illustrate the 
organ—for a delineation. He said if his 
wife had been present she would have 
said he had told the lecturer what he had 
done and was doing, as the remarks had 
been so apropos. 

On March 3d Mr. Nelson Sizer gave a 
lecture on “Talents for Professional 
Work.” He spoke of the need of Human 
Nature in the teacher, minister, doctor, 
ete., as they all had to deal with the 
classes and masses. Phrenological de- 
lineations were given at the close. 

The remainder of the lectures for the 
month were: March 10th, “‘ Self-Esteem: 
Its Importance in Life,” by Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler. 

March 17th, “ Requirements for Indus- 
trial Success,” by Mr. Nelson Sizer. 

March 24th, “ The Organ of Hope: its 
Healthy and Inspirational Characteris- 
tics,” by Miss Jessie A. Fowler. 

March 31st, “‘ Types and Conditions of 
Men,” by Professor Nelson Sizer, notices 
of which will appear in our next issue. 


SMALL ORGANS IN LARGE HEADS. 


W. S. H. writes us in regard to organs 
that are of medium size in a large head: 

Please give me the reason why an organ 
of medium size in a large head will not 
do as much in a large brain as if the 
organ were in a smaller head, quality and 
temperament being the same? 

Answer.—VW ho says an organ marked 5, 
or full, in a 23 inch, or larger head would 
not have as much power in character, 
quality, and health as an organ marked 
5 in a 22-inch head? It might not show 
as much among stronger faculties, but if 
it were composed of arsenic, it would 
poison the drinker of a pint of punch, as 
much as if there were only three quarters 
of a pint. Why not? N. 68. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE. 


The report of the special February 
meeting of the Fowler Institute is good. 
There was a large and appreciative audi- 
ence. Mr. Blackford lectured on Phre- 
nology. There were delineations of char- 
acter at the close. 

The secretary writes that there has 
been an appreciative increase of members 
to the Institute during the month, and 
we are gratified with the progress made 
and the healthy condition of its work 
and the interest of its students. 

We are looking forward to a good meet- 
ing on May 22nd, when a conference will be 
held in the afternoon, and short papers 
will be read, followed by discussion. In 
the evening the Annual Meeting will be 
held, when reports of societies, addresses, 
character reading, and music will com- 
plete what we hope will be an interesting 
and profitable meeting. 

On March 17th, Miss S. Maxwell read a 
paper before the Fowler Institute. April 
14th, Rev. J. I. Hillocks gave a lecture on 
Phrenology—its Christian bearing. 


LECTURE ON PHRENOLOGY, 


The weekly lectures recently given at 
Gilead Hall, York Terrace, Clapham, have 
been interesting and instructive. On Mon- 
day, February ist, an eloquent lecture on 
“* Phrenology and Its Teachings ” was de- 
livered by Mr. D. T. Elliott, Resident Ex- 
aminer at the Fowler Phrenological Insti- 
tute, to an attentive audience. 

The lecturer gave delineations of cer- 
tain types of character, showing what was 
essential to success in life. He pointed 
out very clearly the various talents, and 
said were not all that was needed to 
achieve success in life. Tact was of equal 
importance, and while talents were neces- 
sary yet they would fail without tact. It 
had been said that talents were some- 
thing, but tact was everything. A person 
might possess good talents, and even a 
fair amount of tact to direct those talents, 
yet if he had no enthusiasm in his work 
he would fail to accomplish anything 
great in life. Certain kinds of heads or 
characters would be enthusiastic in all 
they undertook. To be eminently suc- 
cessful in life three things were indis- 
pensable; namely, talent, tact, and en- 
thusiasm. 

At the close of the lecture Mr. Elliott 
gave the phrenological characteristics of 
three persons from the audience, which 
met with well-merited applause. 

A hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
to the lecturer for his very able address. 

On February 5th, 8th, and 9th, Mr. J. 
Gosling lectured at Goulceby on “ Love, 
Courtship, and Marriage.” The lecture 
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was illustrated by lantern-slides, which 
was much appreciated by the audience. 


The National Anti-Vaccination League 
held a public meeting in the St. Martin’s 
Town Hall, London, on Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 24th. 

Delegates from all parts of the country, 
representing fifty-three branches, at- 
tended. Warm, enthusiastic, energetic 
meetings were held. Morning, evening, 
and night the chair was occupied by C. H. 
Hopwood, Esq., Q. C., and among the most 
prominent speakers were Joseph Arch, 
Esq., M.P.; J. T. Biggs, Esq., J.P.; E. 
Houghton, Esq., M.D.; Lt.-Gen. A. Phelps; 
A. Trobridge, Esq., F.S.S.; —— Bailey, 

Esq., M.P. 


Mr. William Musgrove, Phrenologist, 
President of the Blackpool branch, was 
delegated to represent that district. He 
is quite an enthusiast in the cause, and 
always willing to give any information 
in his power. 


Mr. W. A. Williams, F.F.P.I., is making 
a successful tour in Cardigan. 


A Phrenological Conference will be held 
in London on May 20, 1897. The after- 
noon meeting, from 2 to 5 p. m., will con- 
sist of papers on Phrenology and discus- 
sion thereon. 


F. D. sends the following extract on 
“ Laughter as a Health Promoter,” from 
Dr. Greene, as proving the beneficial re- 
sults of the exercise of Mirthfulness. 

In the “ Problem of Health,” Dr. Greene 
says that there is not the remotest corner 
or little inlet of the minutest blood-vessels 
of the human body that does not feel 
some wavelet from the convulsions oc- 
casioned by good, hearty laughter. The 
life principle of the central man is shaken 
to its innermost depths, sending new 
tides of life and strength to the surface, 
thus materially tending to insure good 
health to the persons who indulge there- 
in. The blood moves more rapidly, and 
conveys a different impression to all the 
organs of the body as it visits them on 
that particular mystic journey when the 
man is laughing from what it does at 
other times. For this reason every good, 
hearty laugh in which a person indulges 
tends to lengthen his life, conveying, as it 
does, new and distinct stimulus to the 
vital forces. 


RE-GROWTH OF THE BRAIN, 


E. R. sends the following particulars on 
“ Re-growth of the brain ”: 

An astonishing discovery is reported to 
have been made by a physician in Paris. 
It is that the brain has the power of self- 
reproduction. Ifa man’s finger be cut off 
no one expects to see a new finger grow in 


its place, or if his eye is removed no one 
expects to see a new eye grow in its 
socket; but according to Dr. Vitzou, if a 
portion of the brain be taken away the re- 
maining cells put forth their power to re- 
place the part that is missing. Dr. Vitzou 
made the discovery through experiment. 
One of his patients whose brain was in- 
jured, and who was believed to be perma- 
nently incapacitated, unexpectedly re- 
covered. The physican was so much sur- 
prised that he determined to investigate 
further. He obtained two monkeys, and 
removed from them that portion of the 
brain which receives visual impressions. 
They were then totally blind. They had 
the eye and the optic nerve, but the part of 
the brain that received the impressions of 
the organ being taken away, they were as 
blind as if their eyes had been put out. 
They remained blind for several weeks, 
but afterwards it was evident that they 
were recovering sight. Gradually they re- 
gained their power, and were eventually 
able to see as well as at first. Dr. Vitzou 
then opened their skulls, and found that 
there had been a new growth of the brain, 
and the missing part had been replaced. 
Dr. Vitzou thinks that if the brain of the 
monkey can do this the human brain has 
the same power. The discovery, if it 
proves true, is one of great importance, as 
it holds out hope in many cases which 
have hitherto been regarded as hopeless. 
If the brain has the power of self-develop- 
ment, it is the only organ of the body that 
has it. 


PHRENOLOGICAL HEAD. 


It has been our wish and purpose to have 
in each journal a model phrenological head 
showing the locations of the organs, or a 
symbolical head which not only shows the 
location of the organs but suggests by a 
picture the nature and function of each or- 
gan. Valued and wise correspondents often 
ask for this and we ought not to forget that 
clear thinkers who are not familiar with the 
manner and functions of the mental organs 
may pick up a copy of the journal and read 
references to faculties and organs which 
make up characters, and not knowing phren- 
ological terms fail to comprehend a state- 
ment which with a map of the organization 
might be intensely interesting to them. 
When we read of trouble in Crete or Vene- 
zuela we crave a map to look for and study 
it. 

Miss Jessie A. Fowler, daughter of the 
late L. N. Fowler, lecturer to the Fowler 
& Wells Co., delivered a course of lectures 
at Buffalo, March 22d, 23d, and 24th. <All 
who wish to make similar engagements 
for the autumn should write for partic- 
ulars to Fowler & Wells Co. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





Character Sketches from Photographs. 
—New subscribers sending photographs 
for remarks on their character under this 
heading must observe the following con- 
ditions: Each photograph must be ac- 
companied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photo- 
graph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible) two should be sent, 
one giving a front and the other a side 
view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accom- 
panied by a remittance of $1.00 (5s. Eng- 
lish) for twelve months’ subscription to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Letters to 
= addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New 
ork. 


No. 165.—N. P. E.—N. Y.—You have not 
gone through the world without a con- 
siderable contest amongst your faculties, 
and your reasoning abilities are asserting 
themselves; hence you are becoming less 
credulous than you used to be. You are 
critical, intuitive, persevering, very firm 
in your opinions; but are lacking in 
self-confidence and consecutiveness of 
thought. 


No. 163.—P. N.—S. Dakota.—You have 
come from a strong stock, and are able 
to go through and endure more than or- 
dinary hardship and fatigue. You are 
well adapted to a mechanical life or as a 
practical engineer, and ought not to know 
what illness is. You can work by the eye 
and judge of proportions correctly. You 
have also a good sense of weight, and 
need not get out the scales to measure 
things, but judge correctly by merely 
holding things in your hand. 


No. 167.—G. W. P.—Canada.—You pos- 
sess a well balanced character, with spe- 
cial abilities in the moral and intellectual 
regions, which should ably fit you in 
lecturing on mental science and kindred 
subjects. You are not so much carried 
away by selfish aims as you are to work 
for the interests of your fellow creatures. 
Your sympathies are broad, and well sus- 
tained by your practical intellect. 


No. 175.—W. J. S.—Canada.—There is a 
strong inclination to mental work and to 
be engaged in literary and philanthropic 
exercises. Your Mental temperament pre- 
dominates and needs a little more of the 
Vital and motive to sustain it. Your Hu- 
man Nature appears to be large. You 
have always been interested in character 
reading and should make a good phrenol- 
ogist, physiognomist, physician, writer, 
or teacher. 


No. 168.—W. J. J.—Canada.—You pos- 
sess an enterprising character; one that 
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is bound to succeed as you mature and 
develop all your powers of mind and re- 
sources. Your forehead is high as well 
as broad, giving you an interest in prac- 
tical reformatory as well as philosophic 
and speculative subjects. You appear to 
have large Imitation, Ideality, and Con- 
structiveness, which faculties might be 
turned to good account in design, as an 
architect, an artist, or civil engineer. 


No. 164.—E. S. S.—Maine.—This child 
has a large head for his age. He will 
not need to be teased to study, for when 
he is older he will pick up information so 
rapidly that it will be a gain to his health 
to keep him back now. He has a very in- 
quiring mind, and will ask innumerable 
questions. He must be trained through 
his love, and disciplined through his sym- 
pathy, and his head must be kept cool, 
especially when he gets into a temper. 


No. 182.—Mrs. T. D. P.—Texas.—You 
have a very thoughtful mind, and would 
succeed well as a teacher. Your common 
sense and practical ability will be able to 
manage children correctly. You have in- 
tellectual ability, and should be able to 
succeed in journalism, and your ingenuity 
will probably show itself more in study 
than in the artistic profession. You are 
rather too serious, very sympathetic and 
tender-hearted, and exceedingly firm and 
persevering in your work. 


No. 171.—W. W. L.—N. J.—You are a 
keen critic, and should have special op- 
portunities for using this power of your 
mind. You look at things differently from 
most people. You are interested in sci- 
ence, and have more ideas than you know 
what to do with. You have a rich her- 
itage, and must cultivate your digestive 
power in order that it may be no hin- 
drance to you in carrying out your mental 
work. 


No. 172.—A. J. O.—The photographs 
you have sent us appear to be well 
adapted to each other. The lady is bright, 
intelligent, sympathetic, affectionate, sen- 
sible, and economical; whilst the gentle- 
man has a strong development of the vital 
temperament, is practical, energetic, cau- 
tious, liberal-minded, intuitive, and sa- 
gacious. He needs a wife who has more 
of the motive-mental temperament than 
he possesses, and the lady seems just the 
one to suit herself to his organization. 


No. 173.—J. J. M.—Ind.—You appear to 
be capable of reading character with ad- 
mirable ability. Your forehead is par- 
ticularly high and prominently developed 
in all its central faculties, from Jndivid- 
uality to Benevolence. Hence you are 
sympathetic, intuitive, discerning, critical 
and possess a good memory for facts and 
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faces. You have a sharp organization, 
and could enjoy travelling highly. 


No. 181.—J. L.—Canada.—You possess a 
very decided character, and do not under- 
take a thing unless you see your way 
clearly before you; when your opinions 
are once set it takes considerable to alter 
them. You are more domesticated than 
demonstrative; more sympathetic than 
capable of making many friends; are 
thoroughly practical and can work by the 
eye; do not need a tape or measure of 
any kind. Can succeed well in business. 


No. 183.—R. H. S.—Your son has a real 
German type of head, and possesses a fine 
memory, good imitative talent, and is 
capable of catching the true sounds and 
accents of languages. He could be a good 
corresponding secretary or linguist. He 
would make a good historian, scientist, or 
professor of languages. He had better 
devote himself to study rather than to 
business. 


No. 185.—W. W. A.—Pa.—Your little 
baby’s photograph indicates a_ well 
formed head. You may expect plenty of 
life and energy and capacity to kick his 
little legs about as much as he is allowed 
to in his long skirts. His mind will de- 
velop early; in fact, he will want to know 
all about things at a very early period. 
His Cautiousness will need restraining. 
He will have more ability than he will be 
able to readily show. He is critical, in- 
tuitive, sympathetic, and very honest. 


PERSONAL. 





THE] REST THAT REMAINETH. 


Howell B. Parker, of Georgia, who 
graduated at the American Institute of 
Phrenology in 1875, 1880, and 1885, 
closed his visible earthly work on the 
4th day of February, 1897. He was 
one of the best equipped of the alumni 
of the Institute. He had a commanding 
presence, a large and well-cultured 
brain, a manly face, and a spirit of 
earnest enthusiasm that was masterful 
and phenomenal. For a time he worked 
in the lecture field, and made his power 
felt. But his life-work has been that 
of a teacher of high-grade schools, in 
which his success has been rarely 
equalled. He made himself a mission- 


ary, a kind of pioneer in the best school 
work of his native State. Phrenological 
study doubled his power as a teacher. 
His latest location was at Livonia, 
Georgia. His wife was the assistant 
principal, and brought rare talent, skill, 
and devotion to the work. 

His sickness, probably caused by over- 
work, for a nature like his could hardly 
work slowly, prepared him to become a 
victim of la grippe and pneumonia in 
ten days. His school, of course, is closed, 
for who could follow and fill’ the place 
of Howell B. Parker? A noble soul has 
been translated where activity does not 
bring weariness or death. 

“Green be the sod above thee 
Friend of my (earlier) days, 
None knew thee but to love thee 
None named thee but to praise.” 





Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher entered 
into rest March 8th, ten years, to an 
hour, after her eminent husband was 
called to his reward March 8, 1887. 
She was born in August, 1812, and was 
eighty-four years and seven months old. 
She belonged to a family several of 
whom made a near approach to a full 
century, and one reached the great age 
of 106 years. But for a fall which frac- 
tured her hip, she bade fair to live ten 
years longer. The work of her prolific 
pen gave no token of weakness as her 
age advanced. Four children survive 
her. She was a native of Sutton, Wor- 
cester Co., Mass. They were married in 
August, 1837, and lived together nearly 
fifty years, sharing the trials and tri- 
wmphs of a most eventful life. s. 





The article on the President’s Cabinet 
has been unavoidably delayed a month. 
Among the official appointments in the 
President’s Cabinet are the following: 
Secretary of State—John Sherman, of 
hio. 
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Secretary of the Treasury—Lyman J. 
Gage, of Illinois. 

Secretary of War—Russell A. Alger, of 
Michigan. 

Attorney-General—Joseph McKenna, of 
California. 

Postmaster-General—James A. Gary, of 
Maryland. 

Secretary of the Navy 
of Massachusetts. 

Secretary of the Interior—Cornelius N. 
Bliss, of New York. 

Secretary of Agriculture—James Wil- 
son, of Iowa. 

The nomination of Mr. Sherman was 
confirmed at once. The others were re- 
ferred to the proper committees. 

When the Senate met after recess 
March 5 the nominations of the other 
Cabinet officers were favorably reported 
back from the committees and they were 
all confirmed. 

Although there was no objection to any 
of the nominees, the silver men took the 
opportunity to speak about Mr. Gage’s 
financial views. After the confirmation 
of the Cabinet the Senate adjourned until 
Monday, March 8. 





John D. Long, 


AN INTERESTING SESSION. 


The Senate met promptly at noon, and 
although the session was a short one it 
was intensely interesting. The chamber 
looked like a flower garden, for the desks 
of the new Senators were covered with 
floral tributes. Boies Penrose, the new 
Senator from Pennsylvania, sat in a per- 
fect bower of roses and lilies. Baskets 
and stands of flowers surrounded his desk, 
and almost hid the young Senator from 
view. Senator Platt, of New York, came 
next in favor. His desk fairly groaned 
with roses and violets. 


No wines were served at “ The White 
House” at a recent dinner party to the 
ladies and gentlemen who came with the 
President from Canton, the dinner being 
given especially to the young people of the 
party. The affair was an elaborate one, 
but it was noticeable that no wines were 
served, Mrs. McKinley thus giving notice 
that all spirituous liquors will be tabooed 
at the White House. 





CONAN DOYLE’S RAPID WORK. 

’ 

Dr. Conan Doyle is a remarkable 
worker. Most of his time really seems to 
be given up to the healthy enjoyment of 
life. He seems, however, to be able eco- 
nomically to combine work with play. 
For instance, one may see him engaged in 
a vigorous game of cricket in the early 
afternoon, and the cricket may be fol- 


lowed by a brisk country walk with a 
friend. “So I thought,” remarks the 
Doyle will say to the friend: “ We dine at 
8 o’clock. Perhaps you would like to take 
a stroll round the garden before dressing 
while I go up stairs.” And he retires, pre- 
sumably to enjoy a rest. After dinner he 
may make some such quiet remark as this 
to his friend: “ By the way, rather a hap- 
py idea occurred to me during our walk 
this afternoon.” Hereupon he gives the 
outline of a very fine plot. ‘ What a cap- 
ital idea for a short story! ” exclaims the 
friend. “So I thought,” remarks the 
novelist. ‘ Well, will you do it?” “Oh, 
I’ve done it,”” comes Dr. Doyle’s calm re- 
ply. “I wrote the story while you were 
walking in the garden.” 


Cleretta Nora Avery, the eleven-year-old 
colored girl, known as the “ pickaninny 
preacher,” who has preached in many of 
the large cities of the country, is holding 
services in Philadelphia. She was born 
in Washington, D. C. Both her parents 
were born in Pensacola, Fla., her father 
early in life becoming a minister of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
It is stated of her that when about seven 
years of age she announced to her parents 
her divine call to preach the Gospel. They 
tried to discourage and to divert her from 
her purpose, on the ground that she was 
too small and uninformed in the Scrip- 
tures to attempt so important and re- 
sponsible a work. But Cleretta insisted 
and declared that God had commanded 
and commissioned her to proclaim His 
truth. 





FRUITS OF PHRENOLOGY. 


A majority of mankind regard success 
as an accident or as mere luck, and the 
chief reasén is they do not properly un- 
derstand what pursuit or occupation their 
mental faculties qualify them to follow. 
Such a study of talents, dispositions, and 
constitution as an expert phrenologist 
can make in half an hour would serve to 
put “the right man in the right place,” 
even though the place were queer, pecu- 
liar, or difficult. One man tried several 
trades and was dissatisfied or failed in 
each. A phrenologist said to him: “ Your 
talents point you to the painting of por- 
traits in oil.” He began learning to paint, 
against the remonstrance offered, at 25 
years of age, and was the best known and 
most successful artist in the State at 32. 

Another had been through college and 
was trying to succeed as a writer. He 
met a phrenologist who told him to be a 
machinist and he would become an inven- 
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tor. Ten years later he had made a name 
and half a fortune as an inventor of ma- 
chines. The time to find out what you 
can do best is early, before years have 
been wasted in wrong channels. 

wasted in wrong channels. 

Boys and girls should learn what their 
talents indicate and waste no time and ef- 
fort in wrong directions. 

We advised a ploughboy to study den- 
tistry or sculpture and now he stands 
high in both, and his roomy mansion 
adorns one of New York’s best avenues. 

Another wanted to work in a restaurant 
and cater for men and boys who eat lunch 
with their hats on, and while on his way 
to take the situation dropped into our of- 
fice and had his talents tested and was 
told to enter a lumber yard, and now he 
has the largest establishment in New 
York and lives on the best avenue. 

He frankly and thankfully tells us we 
opened to him an unthought-of path of 
success, and he has advised many poor 
boys to visit us to get hints for business 
success. Hundreds of others are benefited 
and glad, “but do not return to give 
thanks.” 

Mr. B. was a clerk and was advised by 
Phrenology that he could accept any po- 
sition where management of large affairs 
was required, and would be equal to the 
work. A place was soon to become va- 
cant and he wondered if he could get it 
and fill it. He applied for and obtained it, 
advanced rapidly, is now a partner in 
charge of the business, and on the road to 
a large fortune. He gives us credit for our 
advice, which aroused his courage to ap- 
ply without which his modesty might 
have kept him down. 

Twenty years ago a preacher in a very 
pious and devoted sect, whose members 
were few and scattered and resources 
limited, became interested in phrenology. 
He obtained leave of absence for a few 
weeks, the first in seven years, and quiet- 
ly, like Nicodemus, came to the American 
Institute of Phrenology in New York, and 
took a course of instruction. On his re- 
turn his people thought his vacation had 
made a great change in him, had indeed 
worked wonders. He seemed to know how 
to influence an audience and impress old 
truths in a more successful way. His lit- 
tle church began to fill up, camp stools 
were required and the place was crowded 
to the doors. He did not tell his people 
about the course of instruction in phren- 
ology, but gave them the benefit of it. 
News of his work reached the capital of 
his State, he was invited to preach and his 
services were gladly secured at more than 
twice his former salary. He is now the 
President of a College in his denomina- 
tion. He had talent. Phrenology told 
him how to use it. Ss. 


. 


Errata.—In the March number, 
page 105, for “Fig. I., Continuity 
small,” read Continuity large, and for 
“ Fig. I1., Continuity large,” read Con- 
tinuity small. With most readers the 
error will correct itself without this 
suggestion. 


——__@q—————— 


WISDOM AND WIT. 





PAPA SUITED HIM. 


A 6-year-old was seated in a barber’s 
chair. 

“Well, my little man, how would you 
like your hair cut?” 

“Oh, like papa’s; with a little, round 
hole at the top.”—Chicago News. 





NOT A SOURCE OF EXPENSE. 


Belle—I’m so glad Jack has got a bi- 
cycle; it has helped his disposition won- 
derfully. 

Nan—His disposition? Why, how could 
it,? 


it? 

Belle—Oh, when he gets up to give baby 
a drink and steps on a tack, he is so glad 
that it is in his foot instead of his pneu- 
matic tire that he doesn’t say anything.— 
Pearson’s Weekly. 





“That much has already been done is 
shown in an answer recently published by 
a diocesan inspector. ‘ Why,’ he asked, 
‘did Elijah pour the water on the flesh of 
the sacrifice?’ ‘ Please, sir,’ said one little 
girl, ‘to make the gravy.’ ” 





A little girl was overheard talking to 
her doll, whose arm had come off, expos- 
ing the sawdust stuffing: “You dear, 
good, obedient dolly. I knew I had told 
you to chew your food fine, but I didn’t 
think you would chew it so fine as that.” 





“ What’s the first step toward the diges- 
tion of the food?” asked the teacher. Up 
went the hand of a black-haired little fel- 
low, who exclaimed, with eagerness, 
“ Bite it off! bite it off! ” 





A little city girl, who had never spent a 
summer in the real country, asked her 
mother last spring what kind of a bird 
laid potatoes. It is needless to say that 
the family has spent the past summer on a 
farm. 





“What is it that causes the saltness of 
the ocean?” asked a teacher. “It is the 
codfish,” said a little girl. 
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CRITICISMS. 





i 


* Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly 
is, as usual, exceedingly interesting. Fro- 
fessor W. Z. Ripley writes Article II. on 
“The Racial Geography of Europe.” He 
says: “ The shape of the human head— 
by which we mean the general propor- 
tions of length, breadth, and height, irre- 
spective of the “ bumps” of the Phrenol- 
ogist—is one of the best available tests of 
race known.” This is what the Phrenolo- 
gist has made more universally or widely 
known than the professor of anthropol- 
ogy only, but he has given to the Phren- 
ologist more than he claims; namely, the 
“bumps.” He continues: “Its value is, 
at the same time, but imperfectly ap- 
preciated beyond the inner circle of 
professional anthropology. If he in- 
cludes the Phrenologists in his inner 
circle of Professor Anthropologists we 
agree with him, but if not, then he has 
much to learn about the valuable services 
that have been and are being rendered 
by Phrenology’s great men. Professor 
Hodge illustrates his article on “ The 
Physiology of Alcohol,” by several alco- 
hol-diseased kittens. It forms a new 
feature in the argument that physiology 
is pointing out relative to the influence of 
alcohol on the human system. “A Year 
of the X-rays,”’ by Professor D. W. Hering, 
is another well-written article. All inter- 
ested in the intensely valuable subject of 
“The Malarial Parasite ” will read with 
2 the article contributed by George 

. Sternberg, M.D., LL.D., the illustra- 
tions which accompany the article show- 
ing the intracorpuscular development of 
tertian intermittent fever; the crescentic 
and flagellate forms and thirty specimens 
of changes in form which a single plas- 
modium shows in a red blood corpuscle 
(some with and others without pigment), 
and a most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the “Bacillus Malarize.” 
New York. 





IT IS HOLDING ITS OWN. 


As I was canvassing here in Buffalo 
this week, a gentleman remarked to me, 
“The Journal is getting old now; I used 
to read it when I was a boy; my father 
took it long before I was born, but I see 
it is holding its own! ” 

I replied yes, and with much grace and 
strength. A. B., Buffalo. 


From “ The People’s Church” of Jan- 
uary, "97, we quote the following: 

Human Nature—San Francisco received, 
is found to be interesting as usual. 


““Godey’s Magazine” for March intro- 
duces us to a number of handsome news- 


paper women, through Helen M. Winslow; 
namely, Mrs. Caroline Hall Washburn, of 
the “ Boston Herald; ” Maude Andrews, 
of the Atlanta “Constitution; ” Mrs. 
Cynthia Westover Alden, New York 
“Tribune; ” Elizabeth G. Jordan, New 
York “ World; ” “ Jennie June,” in 1850; 
Mrs. Maria Wright and Miss Ida Dent 
Wright. 


Miss Helen M. Winslow, Boston “ Tran- 
script,” has a beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticle on “ Ferns” which is charmingly 
suggestive of green lanes and shady wood- 
lands. The musical article this month 
contains excellent accounts of Fred Field 
Bullard, Homer A. Norris, Jules Jordan, 
Charles Dennee, E. W. Hanscom and Clay- 
ton Johns. 


The Month for March has quite a collec- 
tion of portraits for Phrenological study, 
including those of Mr. Joseph Jacobs, the 
literary artist, who belongs to a small cir- 
cle of younger men in London whose work 
as students of the history and literature 
of the Jews has attracted the attention of 
scholars throughout the world; Paul Ver- 
laine, William Morris, George Du Maurier, 
Mrs. Stowe, Thackeray’s Mrs. Brookfield, 
Miss Martha Morton, the American play- 
writer. New York. 


Dr. Nansen’s new work, published by 
Constable & Co., is a work consisting of 
two large demi octavo volumes, with up- 
wards of 1,400 illustrations, 16 of which 
are colored in fac-simile of Nansen’s 
own sketches, and three new maps. Al- 
though the scientific facts ascertained 
by the expedition are given, they are not 
treated in dry-as-dust detail, the object 
of the book being to supply a readable 
and entertaining account of a wonderful 
voyage. 

The “Metaphysical Magazine,” L. 
Kneale Read, discourses on “ Our Place in 
Life.” A. L. Mearkle writes on “ What 
Survives in Man.” Maria Lahrmann 
Bird discusses the ever new and interest- 
ing subject of “ Affinity of Souls.” One 
might as well attempt to reverse the mo- 
tion of the earth in its orbit, or to erase 
the Pleiades from the face of the sky, 
as to deny the existence of the beauti- 
ful affinity of our nature. New York. 


The field of Professor D. C. Seymour, 
Port Angeles, Wash., has been princi- 
pally in the northwestern part of the 
United States and the southwestern part 
of Canada. For more than thirty years 
he has diffused phrenological thought, 
and truly says, in a recent letter, “ The 
work is indeed a great one, and is doing 
much to help evolute the race. Your work 
seems to be in a measure concerning the 
world.” His recent tour through British 
Columbia was very successful. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York asa Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND SCIENCE OF HEALTH is $1.00 a year, 
payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Postal Notes, Express Money Orders, 
Drafts on New York, or Registered Letters, All Post- 
masters are required to Register Letters whenever 
requested to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are —— ; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month.’ 


LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and besure and 
give name and full address every time you write.” 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Etc., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The Review of Reviews ” was particu- 
larly interesting this month to readers in 
all parts of the world, for who is not loyal 
enough to be able to realize the impor- 
tance of the longest reign in British his- 
tory and that, too, belonging to a woman? 
Many of the pictures that illustrate the 
articles are rare and are produced for 
the first time only. Queen Victoria has 
truly been a Mother Queen and her home 
life has been as sacred as her throne. 
The article on the progress of the world 
contains fine portraits of Nicholas I., Rus- 
sia’s Premier and King George of Greece. 
“Naming the Indians ” is a very interest- 
ing and valuable article with illustra- 
tions. 

Lyman J. Gage is the character sketch, 
and as Secretary of the Treasury in Mr. 
McKinley’s Cabinet he is sure to be heard 
of continually. The article is well writ- 
ten. 


“The Ladies Home Journal” opens 
with Hon. B. Harrison’s article on “A 
Day with the President at His Desk.” It 
is ilustrated by three groups at the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion. 

“When Lincoln was First Inaugurated,” 
by Stephen Fiske, is historically interest- 
ing. Tosti’s song without words repre- 
sents the musical department, and simply 
running the air through our mental 
key-board shows it is rhythmic and 
quaint. On page 16, Droch’s “ Literary 
Talks of English Social Life in English 
Fiction,” puts us at once in touch with 
the most “ talked of ” writers of the day. 
Each portrait is sweet and perfect, though 
only an inch in length. Miss Isabel A. 
Mallon treats us to “ The Eastern Fash- 
ions in Dresses and Hats,” some of which 
are remarkable oddities. Philadelphia. 

S. R. Crockett’s “ Lad’s Love,” in its 
full and original form, was published in 
March, by Bliss, Sands & Foster, and 
Bret Harte’s “ Three Partners,” by Chatto 
& Windus, is to be issued on April 8th. 
Philadelphia. 

“The Clinique,” Chicago. ‘ Cerebral 
Syphilis,” by A. K. Crawford, M.D., illus- 
trated, shows a diagram of the eight 
hemispheres, showing the position of the 
tumor with blood cysts and other inter- 
esting matter. 

“The Annals of Hygiene ” is rich with 
beneficial articles. S. G. Webber writes 
on “ Excessive Physical Exercise as Cause 
of Nervous Exhaustion.” Matthew 
Woods, M.D., on “ The Physician and the 
Tobacco Habit,” should be read by all 
who want to know “both sides of the 
case.” “ Mental Exercise” and “ Sleep” 
are good editorials. Philadelphia. 

“The Bookman” for March contains 
criticisms on Olive Schreiner’s (Mrs. Crin- 
wright) new book on “ Trooper Peter Hal- 
ket of Mashonaland,” which has been in- 
spired—much as Mrs. Stowe’s “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin ”—through the recent facts 
which the Jameson raid brought to light 
of the barbarous cruelties which the 
natives of South Africa are suffering at 
the hands of the English race. Her per- 
sonal history is also given along with her 
portrait and autograph. 
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Mrs. Craigie’s new book on “ The School 
for Saints,” upon which she has been at 
work for over a year, will be her longest 
and most important book. Her engage- 
ment to Mr. Walter Spindler, the artist, 
is mentioned and his portrait of her is 
reproduced. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine ”’ is 
refreshing in many ways. “Curious 
Churns for Butter-Making; ” “ Foods in 
Disease;” “Luncheon and_ Teas; ” 
“ Housekeeping in a Boston Apartment.” 
“The Chemistry of Cooking and Clean- 
ing ’’—are articles all worth reading. Bos- 
ton. 

“Book News” contains a detached 
picture of Julia Magruder. She is one of 
a group of writers the South is giving to 
American literature. In the notes from 
London mention is made of Miss Mary 
Kingsley’s “ Travels in West Africa,” re- 
cently published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany—a most fascinating narrative of an 
exploring expedition undertaken single 
handed by this plucky lady, who traversed 
vast tracts of swamp and forest land 
where a white person had seldom or never 
been seen before, attended by her small 
band of native guides and carriers, among 
whom were several of the notorious Fan 
Tribe, most ferocious of West Afri- 
can natives, with decided cannibal pro- 
clivities. Miss Kingsley is a daughter of 
the late Charles Kingsley and niece of 
the late Henry Kingsley. 

Messrs. Arrowsmith have just produced 
another of Marie Corelli’s — stories, 
“ which,” a criticism goes on to say, “ like 
all this ill-mannered young person’s pro- 
ductions, has been energetically boomed 
beforehand. She has been writing at high 
pressure ever since the publication of 
*The Sorrows of Satan’ a year ago, and 
has turned out a considerable amount of 
pitiful stuff.” If we may venture to criti- 
cise the critic, we think wholesome jus- 
tice should be done to the wonderful 
genius that has in every book produced 
a marvellous play of ideas. Would it were 
in our power, however, to strike out be- 
fore publication all that is objectionable 
to high moral taste in her recent works! 
Mr. Alfred Austin’s new volume of poems 
entitled “The Conversion of Winckel- 
mann and Other Poems,” recently pub- 
lished by Macmillan, is already out of 
print, “ notwithstanding the Poet Lau- 
reate’s verse is of very unequal and gen- 
erally inferior merit.” 


” 


Ee eee 
PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


“We have received The Phrenological 
Annual for 1897 (15 cents), which con- 
tains, in addition to other valuable matter, 
a Register of Phrenological Practitioners. 


The Annual gives many interesting facts 
of the progress of Phrenology during the 
past year, and includes a sketch of the 
late Professor L. N. Fowler.” 

In response to enquiries, we may state 
that Miss Jessie A. Fowler can be seen 
daily at the offices of the Fowler & Wells 
Co., 27 East 21st Street, from 10 till 5, 
and is also prepared to attend literary 
societies, clubs, etc., where her practical 
demonstrations of character reading have 
proved and are proving great sources of 
instructive and enjoyable entertainment. 

Our correspondents would greatly aid 
us, and obviate apparent negligence on 
our part, if they would give their full ad- 
dresses when writing to us for informa- 
tion, and above all, write their names 
clearly, “C. B.,” of Salt Lake City, fails 
to give any street address. 

Another letter comes to us without a 
name; another with the name very diffi- 
cult to decipher. Easily read letters al- 
ways will secure our prompt attention, 
and where a reply by letter is necessary 
it should be accompanied by a stamped 
envelope. 

A great many students’ sets have been 
sold, the purchasers of which have prob- 
ably assimilated their contents, and are 
now ready for the advanced set. See ad- 
vertisement. Order the complete number 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


The Standard. 





It combines the purity, blandness, 
and cleansing qualities of a well- 
made vegetable-oil soap, with the 
antiseptic, balsamic, and emollient 
properties of pine-tar and glycer- 
ine. Packer’s Tar Soap is constant- 
ly prescribed in the treatment of 


ERUPTIVE TROUBLES, 
DANDRUFF, BALDNESS, Etc. 


‘A LUXURY FOR 
J BATHING AND ae 
SHAMPOOING,” 


The Packer Mfg. Co., 
NEW YORK. 
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or singly. Each contains a mine of infor- 
mation, whether you are preparing for a 
course at the American Institute or for 
the special examination for the degree of 
fellowship. 


“Twelve Lessons on Breathing and 
Breath Control,” for singers, speakers, 
and teachers. By George E. Thorp. 
These lessons are so written that you 

can, by studying them, master the funda- 

mental principles employed in the use of 
the voice without a master. 

“Some Diseases and Derangements of 
the Generative System,” their nature, 
symptoms, effects, and treatment. By C. 
W. Forward. 

“ How to Cultivate the Mind,” including 
useful hints on memory, health, self-cul- 
ture, and choice of occupation for both 
sexes, 

“Girlhood and Wifehood.” Indispen- 
sable to every wife and mother. A new 
manual for mothers and daughters. By a 
member of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London. This work will be found of the 
highest intrinsic value to every wife and 
inother. 

“ How to Train the Figure and Attain 
Perfection of Form.” Containing special 
chapters on tight lacing and correct fig- 
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ure training, history of the corset, tight 

boots and shoes, the education of the fig- 

ure, the effects of tight lacing, obesity, 
and round shoulders, etc., ete. 

* Youth and True Manhood,” in the 
highest and best sense. Written by a phy- 
sician and surgeon. 

“Intuition; or, The Organ of Human 
Nature.” By Jessie A. Fowler. Fully il- 
lustrated, and in every way commends 
itself to all students of human nature. 
Price, 10 cents. 

“ Twenty Lessons on the Development of 
the Voice.” For singers, speakers, and 
teachers. 

This series of lessons is intended to give 
singers, teachers, orators, elocutionists, 
and clergymen a practical kriowledge of 
how to strengthen and develop the voice. 


“ The Case Against Butcher’s Meat.” An 
important new work on diet. 

Mr. Forward’s compendious statement 
of the case against butchers’ meat may 
safely be commended to all who take an 
interest in vegetarianism. 

“The Physician.” A family medical 
guide, containing valuable advice and 
recipes for the prevention, treatment, and 
cure of nearly all the ills incidental to 
the human frame. Advice to the healthy, 











THE PHRENOLOGICAL ANNUAL 


For 1897 


AND REGISTER 


OF PHRENOLOGICAL PRACTITIONERS. 


Edited by Prof. NELSON SIZER »” JESSIE A. FOWLER, 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


Frontispiece, Graduates of American Institute ; Class of 1896. 

Character Sketches and Interviews of Mrs. TwyFrorD (London), Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL, Messrs. &. 
MerrRis, N. Y. SCHOFIELD, W. B. Swirt, EDWIN ANTHONY, H. B. MoBRLER, and HENRY HUMPHREYS, 
Fellows of the American Institute of Phrenology. By the Editors. 


ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES ON 


Character and Talent—Mental Growth—Authors and Mental Science—Occupations and Profes- 
sions—Phrenology and Its Use to Civilization—The Mission of Phrenology—Phrenology a Mes- 
sage for the Age—Phrenology and Health—A Word From Phrenology on Training—Happiness 
—Mouths of Celebrities—Parenthood—The Physiognomical Relation — A Glance Into Two Cen- 
turies—The Centenary Celebrations—Reports of Societies—Field Notes—Register of Phrenology 
—Calendar for 1897—Etc., Etc, 


Price, 15 cents. English, 8d., post-paid. 








FOWLER & WELIS CO., 27 East 21th Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 4 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, E.C. . 
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rules for the sick, tables of digestion, etc., 
etc. 

“ Dick’s Dumb Bells and Indian Club 
Exercises.” Containing practical and 
progressive instruction in the use of 
dumb bells, bar bells, and Indian clubs. 
Illustrated with 51 engravings. 

“War with the Spirits.” A discussion 
of Spiritualism. 

“ Life of Dr. Francois Gall, Craniologist 
and Founder of Phrenology.” By Jessie 
A. Fowler. Containing many illustra- 
tions, specially drawn and photographed 
for this work, and now published for the 
first time. ‘“ Table of Mental Faculties 
by Dr. Gall and Others.” Price, post free, 
1s. 2d. or 40 cents. 





The Sanitas Food Committee, Battle 
Creek, Mich., have sent us specimens of 
their specially prepared foods, which are 
particularly appetizing. Lac Vegetal or 
Nut Cream is a perfect substitute for 
cows’ milk. 


MALTED GLUTEN. 


A blood and nerve building food of great 
value. Prepared from wheat gluten which 
has been freed from starch, and starch 
which has been subject to diastatic diges- 
tion, whereby it is converted into malt- 
ose. The starch being predigested, the 
gluten fully divided, it is readily assimi- 
lated and absorbed. Especially valuable 
for those who cannot digest milk. 


Malted Gluten is especially indicated in 
all cases of Anzwmia, Neurasthenia or 
nervous exhaustion, Bright’s Disease, in- 
digestion of nearly all classes, and is un- 
excelled as a food for infants, fever pa- 
tients, and convalescents. 


.BROMOSE 
Is a predigested food especially in- 
tended for persons who need an increase 
of fat and blood and those who are un- 
able to digest starch or who become bil- 
ious from eating milk or cream. It is the 
most nourishing and fattening of foods. 


PURE NUT MEAL. 
A substitute for animal fats. 


ALMOND MEAL. 


Especially designed for diabetics and 
invalids who cannot digest starch. 
Highly nutritious, exceedingly delicate 
and palatable, and an admirable food for 
those who wish to gain in flesh. 


“Phrenology in the Home; or, The 
Ethics of Family Life.” The second 
Quarterly of 1897 contains hints on how 
Phrenology can be of use in all the de- 
partments of home culture and to all the 
members of a family, the training of chil- 
dren, etc. Now ready. 

Send for a 10-cent copy of this valuable 
little work on “The Organ of Human 
Nature,” by Jessie A. Fowler. 

Send for a sample of Bromose adver- 
tised in the back page column. 





PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





NELSON SIZER 
FOWLER & WELLS Co. 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 





CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY, 
ROOMS 317-318 INTER-OCEAN BUILDING 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STREETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


The only place in the West where all Phrenological 
Books and Supplies are for sale. 
Mail orders promptly attended to. 


PROF. L. A. VAUGHT, MAY E. VAUGHT. 


JOHN CLOVER KYME 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST 

2 WEST View PLACE, OxForRD Roan, 
COMERSAL, NEAR LEEDS 

Established 1867 





JAMES EDWARD JORDON 
PROFESSIONAL PRENOLOGIST 
23 LYNDALE ST., WESTCOTES, LEICESTER @ 








THIS SPACE TO LET 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late Prof. L. N. Fowler) 
FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK 





PROF. CEO. MORRIS 
FELLOW AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY, 
ANOKA, MINN. 





L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S 
Consu.ttation Rooms 
4&5 IMPERIAL BLDGS., LUDGATE CIRCUS, LONDON 





D. T. ELLIOTT, F. F. P. I., 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST AND LECTURER, 
4465 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, LUDGATE Circus, 

LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


Is the place where permanent cures are made of all 
forms of disease. Rates reasonable, A christian fam- 
ily home, Address 

F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 








J. W. TAYLOR, F. F. P.1., LOND., 
PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGIST, 
MORCAMBE, LANCS. 
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THE AMERICAN» 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE. 


‘** Practical and Educational; The leading 

Household Monthly.” Edited by Mrs. 

Mary J. Lincoln, and Miss Anna Barrows. 

, 

‘* Just what the progressive woman needs.’ 
—The Free Methodist, Chicago. 

‘“‘A magazine for every up-to-date home- 

maker and house-keeper.” 

—Syracuse, N. Y. Herald. 


How to Save Money! 


This magazine tells how toprepare delicious 
and wholesome food at a Less PRICE than 
is now paid for what is unpalatable and 
innutritious. The suggestions contained 
in a single number are worth more than 
the price of a year’s subscription. 


Special Offer: 3 Months Free! 


All new subscriptions received before Jan. 
1, 1897, will begin with October, 1896, and 
end with December, 1897. 


Sample Copies Free. Price, $1.00 per year. 
Published by 





A New Phrenological Game ! 


SS 





LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 

This introduces Phrenology into a new|game on‘the’basis of, the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands”of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject, The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 





THE HOME SCIENCE PUB. Cco., receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
485 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. LONDON, E.C. 
TRUE MANHOOD B22es Petre reader an PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 
exalted standard that leads Z-=~ 7” Send for the NaTronaL 





to purity in thought, word and act. $1.00. 
WE PAY 41. sou have 
guessed about 
POSTACG E life insurance 


may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

‘* How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Lirs, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Mr. & Mrs. J. MILLOTT SEVERN, 


CONSULTING PHRENOLOGISTS. 


CONSULTATIONS DAILY. Fees from as. 6d. to 
5 5s. Written Delineation of Character from Pho- 
tograph, post free, 5s., 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., and £1 1s. 


All Works on Phrenology, Health, Hygiene, etc., kept 
in stock. Catalogue sent free on application. 


Visitors to Brighton who wish to have a thorough 
scientific delineation of their character, should call 
on Prof. and Mrs. SEVERN, or send their photo. 





Please note permanent address, 
THE PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTION, 
68,§West Street,{Brighton. 








SS Bui_pesr, a monthly journal 
devoted to buildinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecopy and book 
“Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
25cents. Catalogue free. 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 


“Common School 
Elocution and Oratory,” 


By I. H. BROWN, A.M., 


Founder of the Inter-Ocean School of Elocution and Oratory, 

and Author of “Rational Elocution,” etc., etc. 

A practical and comprehensive Manual of Vocal and Physi- 
cal Culture, treating the subjects of RESPIRATION, ARTICULA- 
TION, EXPRESSION, ACTION, GROUPING, ORIGINAL DISCOURSE, 
and EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH, from a scientific standpoint. 

The untrained teacher may, with average zeal, lead a class profit 
ably and pleasantly through the entire text. 

The principles are clearly illustrated by carefully prepared cuts 
and examples from ackowledged masters. 

328 pages elegantly bound, postpaid, $1.00. 


Price, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS C0., 27 E. 24st St., New York. 


Agents Wanted. 





Liberal Books, 


CATALOGUE FREE.’ 
Address, 


UNIONBOOK CO., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN, «> "“Nervousness. 


BY M. L. HOLBROOK, M. D. ’ 
{Chapter 12 contains Hints on,the following Subjects. 


Expectant Attention—Wm. B. Carpenter, M. D., F. R. S. Normally Developed Brains—E. H. Clarke, M. 
D. Alcohol Enfeebles the Reason—Benjamin W. hichardson. M.D., F.R.S. Women and Brain Labor—Frances 
Power Cobbe. Difference between Man’s and Woman’s Brain—G. Spurzheim, M.D. Rejuvenating Power of 
Sleep—J. R. Black. M.D. Phisiological Effects of Excessive Brain Labor—William A. Hammond, M.D. Train- 
ing Both Sides of the Brain—Dr. Seguin. Amount of Blood Necessary to Mental Vigor— Alexander Bain, LL. 
D. Taxe care of Your Health—John Tyndall. LL.D., F.R.S. Neuter Verbs—Archbishop Whately. Exercising 
the Brain—Lionel John Beale, M R.C.S. How Chubesibor ‘Kent was Educated—Chaneellor Kent. Origin of 
Abuse of the Mind— Robert Macintosh. Intellect Not All—Dr. Brown Sequard. Early Mental Culture a Mistake 
—Amariah Brigham, M.D. Walter Scott's Boyhood—Harriect Martineau. A Wise Thought from Herbert 
Spencer. Hot-House Brains—l. R. Bowker. Book- Gluttony and Lesson- — see W. Huxley, M.D., 
F.R.S. Continued and Varied Activity of the Mind—Benjamin W. Richardson, M.D.F.R.S. 


POPULAR EDITION, ENGLISH 4s., $1.00 IN CLOTH. 
Fowler & Wells Co., Publishers, New York. L.N. Fowler & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 


HOW 10 STRENGTHEN THE Pe. 


BY M I. senainmanenen, M.D. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS: | 12 Memory for Faces and its Improvement. 


1 Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 13 Memory for Places and Localities. 


y st Foundation for a Good Memory. 14 Culture of the Musical Memory. 
° a ‘ j 15 Strengthening the Memory for Facts and Events. 


3 Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 2 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; Qual- | 16 Memory for Figures and Dates. 
ity of the Blood; Memory and Disease; Memory | 17 The Figure Alphabet. 

n | 18 Tricks of Memory. 





and Narcotics. v. 
4 Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. | 19 How to Learn a New Language, or the Surest and 
5 Memory and Attention. . Most Effectual Way to Ensure an Easy and Ac- 
6 Memory and Repetition. | wc — poy emery mah anaes 
I j Associations, Links and Chains. ‘ulture of a Memory for Words. 
, a os 21 Advice to Clergymen Concerning their Memories. 


8 A Striking Example of. Restoration of the Memory, | 21 A 0 UK 
and the Methods Employed | 22 The Lawyer's Memory. ; 
9 Methods of Memory Culture for Schools. 23 Mastering the Contents of a Book. 
10 Self-culture of the Memory. 24 The Art of Forgetting and what to Forget. 
11 Memory for Names and Its Culture. | 25 Abnormal Memories. 
PRICE BY MAIL, ENGLISH 4s., $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK. L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers, LONDON. 


‘al? WORKS ON PHRENOLOGY 
Prof. J.B. Keswick’s Works AND HEALTH 


By Mr. and Mrs. J JOHN THOMPSON. 


ill enable the reader to select a diet 
It will enab MAN'S SEXUAL RELATIONS; embracing Child- 











suitable to his or her wants and vocation hood, Youth, Manhood, and Married Life, with the 
at ae . : Physiology and Pathology of his Reproductive Org- 
so as to secure health and vigor of body ans. Illustrated. Two volumes. Cloth bound, 10s. 
and mind. By J. W. Keswick. Price, 2s., 6d. Separate volumes, 5s. 6d each. Abridged Copy 

° | - Of the above, without illustrations, suitable for 


or 60 cents, post free. youths, 1s. 6d. 
MAIDEN, WIFE, AND MOTHER; embracing 





Baths, or the Water Cure Made Easy; Ex- Girlhood, Married Life, and Child-bearing, with all 
Nie A the Incidents, Accidents, and Dangers peculiar to 
plaining how every Bath in use should be each, period, and the Causes, Prevention, and Treat- 
— si ay a ment of all Female Disorders. Illustrated. In one 
given, and for what they ae useful. I volume, 6s. 6d. The last named work can be had in 

lustrated. By J. B. Keswick. Price, Is., three separate volumes, as follows : 
> ; Vol. I. deals with subjects interesting to all women 
or 40 cents, post free. and is called “THE LADY'S GUIDE.” Price, 3s. 

. Paper copy, 2s. 
Woman: Her Matrimonial and Maternal Re- Vol. IT. deals with Child-bearing and the subjects of 
: , . 1]. B. Keswick. Publish interest to mothers and prospective mothers, and is 
lation. By Prof. J.B. Keswick. Published | Ciea tnt MOTHER'S GUIDE.” Price, $8, Paper 
in three parts. Price, 2s. 6d., or 75 cents, copy, 28. 

i vol. complete, 7s. 6d. THE SUPPLEMENT deals with Love, the Choice of 
post Bak, ae ee P " a Husband, Sexual Intercourse, Abortion, Barren- 
or $2.25, post free. ness, the ‘‘ Change of Life.” and many topics suitable 

only for women. Price. 2s. Paper copy, 1s. 


London, L. N. Fowler & Co., Ludgate Circus, E. C. London: L.N. FOWLER &C0., Ludgate Circus, 
New York, Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East 24st St. ! . New York: FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
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« Eleanor Kirk’s Books 








( = THE INFLUENCE 


BOTTOM PLANK $$ OF THE : 
OF MENTAL ZODIAC UPON 























HEALING HUMAN LIFE 


mgm 


«BY. ELEAN' KIRK 
ELEANOR KIRK ve 








Every individual can find himself or 

' : - herself perfectly described in this work. 
This book is said to be the simplest Virtues, talents, faults, and idiosyncra- 
cies, also the cause and cure of all harass- 


iti h si tinciples of 
exposition of the basic principle ing ‘conditions. It is a volume for the 


spiritual healing ever published. It has scientific, for all those who are interested 
in a simplified astrology, and is the 
healed many people. greatest drawing-room entertainer of 


the age. 


Paper, 25 cents. SOUND IN CLOTH, : $3 00 


PRICE, = 





BOCVCVVVAVO4 we 
Wetete 





BABGECEBE 


LIBRA - PERPETUAL 
YOUTH Ea 



















By mene KIRK 


This book, like ‘‘The Influence of the 
Zodiac Upon Human Life,” by the same 


author, is founded upon a close study of : 





the stars in their relation to the indi- 
vidual. 
The principal characters in this ro- 
mance are Libra and Capricorn—the 
former a young October woman, born in 
the middle sign of the air triplicity ; the 
latter a young man born in January, the 
last sign of the earth triplicity. This 
combination gives the author abundant 
scientific material from which to weave 
a most fascinating and attractive story. 
Richly bound in cloth, stamped on 
cover with the Libra colors; a beautiful 
and artistic volume. 


Receiey oF Price, DFe00 
SESCSCHCROGHS 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers,"27%East 21st St., New. York. 


Deals with the right and ability of 
every human being to secure by spiritual 
methods abiding vitality here and now, 
without stint or limit. It substitutes life 
for death, health for dis-ease, wealth for 
poverty. 







Aa Astrological R ee Romance 
> 
$ 
BY v0 
7 ELEANOR KIRK 


; pate "Me™: $1.00 
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EXUAL PHYSIOLOGY 
or HYGIENE —- 


Revised and Enlarged, BY 


Fully Illustrated. R. T. TRALL, [1.D. 


This work, first published in 1866, is an authority on the subject, and has had 
a constant demand from England, Australia, New Zealand, as well as in the 
author’s own country. In no work is the subject so fully and interestingly treated 
as in this, the crowning effort of the late Dr. Trall. 

This subject is one which should be studied. The benefits to the world from 
a knowledge of anatomy have been immense. It is endorsed as one of the noblest 
studies, in that it brings one nearer to the creative power, which thoroughly in- 
vestigated tends to make the human race better. 

The illustrations, over one hundred in number, aid the reader greatly. 


Price, $2.00 post-paid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 2ist Street, - New York. Ludgate Circus, - London, Eng. 





Your Life Told by the Stars 


Domain 
of the 
Signs 





Date of N 
—— | a tu re 
Mch 21 to 


| 
Apr 19 | 
| 


Parts of the Grand Man Relating 
tothe Zodiacal Signs 








Signs 





| Fire 
Apr 19to 
May 20 


May 29 to | The Phrenological Magazine 


| Jur 
Water | June 2ito 


| 
| Earth 
| Air 











ire nie C) 
Fire Jute | Of the (jest, and of world-wide repute. 
Barth | Aus ®,t0 
Air |Sept23to | 
water| Ost #3 to 50 cents per year. 
Lno| Fire [Sor 2to Sample Copy, 5 cents. 
Dee 21 to 


| 
a? Earth | Jan 20 
EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 


Water |Feei9to | PRor. ALLEN HADDOCK, PHRENoLoGIST 
Mch 21 





1016 MARKET STREET, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 











| 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? oa 
Send date of birth and 25c. for true Wholesale and Retail Agent for the 


reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability Pacific States for all FowLer & WELLS’ 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune Publications 





Building, P. O. Box 236. New York. 
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FREE TO F.A. Fi 
AMERICAN Colored Engra' = chow. 


Standard Works on Temperance 
THREE $500 PRIZE ESSAYS. 





Alcohol‘and Science, 12mo, 366 pages. Price, $1.25 

Alcohol in History, 12mo, 481 pages. Price, $1.25 | ce ege Jd § 

Alcohol in Society. 12mo, 398 pages. Price, $1.25 works. REDDING & 
These standard works cover every phase of the Tem- CO., Masonic Publishers 

perance Question, and should be in the hands of every and a, 212 

temperance worker, student, thinker, writer, or speaker Broadway, New York. 





and every library in the land. TAA ana, a} => 


The entire set sent to one address for $3.00. CY 
DIEOW’S CHAIN GRAPHITE 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
is the best lubricant for chain and sprockets 


ASTOUR AROUND THE WORLD AMONG THE TEM- 
PERANCE BROWNIES. By Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 19 
known. Mention PHRENOLOGICAL —-> 
and send 10 cents for a sample stick. 


mo, 52 ee Se 
JUVENILE TEMPERANCE RECITER, No. 5. By 
jos. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CiTy, N. Tt - 








Miss L. Lange A 16 mo, et alata tale sa‘taiceni e 
CATECHISM FOR LITTLE WATER DRINKERS. 

jy! Miss Julia Colmon. 16 mo, rr ssa aia 05 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE ALMANAC FOR 1897. 

By J. B. Dunn, D.D. Full of useful matter valuable 














pet RO ER ye 
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THE TEMPERANCE FOURTH READER. “By Mire 
. y Mrs. 
MeNair Wright. Nicely illustrated, Board cover. THE ORGAN 
20 cents; paper. eel cig eae 
HOW TO FIGHT THE DRINK, OR THE SALOON —OF— 
MUST GO. An Evening's Entertainment. By Miss 


is css aeald ekbiciae dca cpeenkkes bee amis 


-25 
mLAcenOhiG “iirANCH Laos So's | FTO AN NATURE, 


7 Mrs. W. F. . 16mo E 
RALLYING SONGS FOR YOUNG TEETOTALERS. 


80 pages. Price, per dozen, $1.50; single copy, .19 
Enlarged edition, 16 new pages added, making it the FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
o— and mostj complete) children’s song book of the 
ay. 
2,100 "TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS. Books for By JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


Sunday School Libraries; Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, 


and Leaflets upon every phase of the Temperance 
Question, for all lines of Temperance Work. Cata- SENT POST PAID ON RECEIPT OF 10 CENTS. 
logues tree. Address 


The National Temperance Society & Publication House, 


58 Reade Street, New York. The Face as Indicative 
Sexual Neurasthenia | of Characters 








AND INERVOUS \EXHAUSTION A New Edition. Illustrated by up- 

Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and wards of 120 Portraitsand Cuts. By 

treatment. With a chapter on Diet. ALFRED T. Story. Price, paper, 
By Dr. Bearp. Fourth edition. 50 cents; post free, 1s. 2d.. 

Nearly 300 pages. Price, $2.75. This book contains chapters on the Temperaments ; 

FOWLER & WELLS CO. the Cheek the Forehead; the Nose; ‘the Mouth and 


Lips; the Kyes and Eyebrows. This is the best cheap 
27 East 2ist St., New York | work on Physiognomy published. 








AMERICAN EDITION OF 


Father Kneipp’s “My Water Cure” 


o Meine WafferFur “ 
By Rev. Monsignor Sebastian Kneipp. 


(A verbal and absolutely literal lation.) 

500 pages, elegantly printed on fine paper, 200*artistically finished illustrations. It gives also in a pictorial 

way correct object-lessons and descriptions of the Kneipp cure in all its different applications and methods, 
CONTENTS : 

I. Part (about 150 pages), Water Applications. A. Wet Sheets. B. Baths (Full, Half, Sitting-bath, etc.). 
C. Vapors. D. Gushes (Spouts and Douches). E, Ablutions. F. Packages (Bandages) G. Drinking Water. 

II. Part (about 80 pages), Apotheca. All the recipes and prescriptions of Kneipp's Herbal Medicines, Ex- 
tracts, Powders, Oils, Herb Teas, Compounds, etc., strength-giving food, bran bread, soups, and honey wine, as 
well as an illustrated description of all the herbs, the use of which Rev. Kneipp recommends. 

III. Part (about 200 pages). Treatment of about 150 different diseases. 

The book is an exhaustive and absolute authority on the Kneipp cure. Post-paid, paper, 60 cents ; cloth, $1.00, 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, 27 East 21st St., New York, U.S.A. 
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Subscription Price, 30 cents (Is. 6d. English) a Year, or for any Four 
Numbers. Single Numbers, 10 cents each. 


EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE AND PRACTICAL. 


No. 1. Self-Reliance ; or, Self-Esteem as an Element 
in Human Character, its uses and culture. Illus- 
trated. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 2. Phrenology ; its Principles, Proofs, etc. J. 
F. Tracy. 20 Illustrations. 


No. 3. Physical Factors in Character ; or, The In- 
fluence of ‘'emperament. H. 8S. Drayton, M.D. Illus. 


No. 4. The Choice of Occupation; or, My Right 
Place in Life, and How to Find it. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
No. 5. The Servant Question, Hints on the Choos- 
ing and Management of Servants. H.S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 6. Inventive Genius; or, Constructiveness the 
Basis of Civilization and Progress. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No 7. Integrity or Conscientiousness—Its Nature 
and its Influence. H. 8S. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 8. Who Should Marry; Right Selection in Mar- 
riage. The How and the Why. What temperaments 
and mental characteristics sbould unite in wedlock 
Tilustrated. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 


No. 9. A Debate Among the Mental Faculties. Prof. 
Nelson Sizer. 


No. 10. The Will; Its Nature and Education. J.W. 
Shull. 
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in Human Character. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
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H. 8. Drayton, M.D. 


No. 13. Addresses delivered at the close of the an- 
nual session of the American Institution of Phren- 
ology, 1890. 

No. 14 Faculty and Brain Organism. Bernard 
Hollander. To prove that separate Psychological 
Functions require separate Physical Organs. 

No. 15. Resemblance to Parents, and How to Judge 
It. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 

No 16. Self-Study Essential to Mental Improve- 


ment and Development and to Personal Success. Dr. 
H. 8S. Drayton, M D. 


No. 17. The Uses of Mental Science and papers read 
at the close of the class of 1890 in American Institute 
of Phrenology. 
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to DoIt. Prof. Nelson Sizer. 
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Sizer. 
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No. 30. Phrenology in Actual Life. 
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No. 32. The Organof Human Nature. By Jessie A. 
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No. 83. Now ready. Phrenology Applied. By Prof. 
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HOW TO LEARN PHRENOLOCY. 


We are frequently asked: In what way can a practical knowledge of Phrenology be ob- 
tained? In answering this we must say that the best results can be obtained by taking a thor- 
ough course of instruction at the FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, but where this is not 
practicable, the published text-books on the subject should be carefully studied. 

To facilitate study and personal investigations, we have arranged the following list of books, 
called the ‘‘ THE SruDEN'’s SEvr.’”’ This list is commended to persons who desire to secure 
a knowledge of the subject by private study at home. 

THE STUDENT’S SET. 





The New Illustrated Self Instructor in Phren- of the Phrenological Urgans. By O. 8. and L. N. 
ology, Physiology, and Physiognomy. _Illus- FOWLER. One volume. Price, 68. 
trated with over 100 portraits of remarkable person- Lectures on Man. A series of Lectures delivered 
ages. By the renowned phrenologist, L. N. FOWLER. by Prof. L. N. FowLER during his first tour in Kng- 
Price, 2s. land (1860), many of which are now out of print and 


, . r ‘ can only be had in this volume. Price, 4s. 
ere ee set Sunes Eats | Constitution of Man; Considered in Relation to the 
a ell stone. in cuina. External Objects, with a portrait of the author, 
ee eo Ae nse and the old GEORGE COMBE. Price. 68 
organs have been subdivided to indicate the various | gye Temperaments; or Varieties of Physical Con- 
phases of action which many of them assume. It is stitution: in Man, considered in their relation to 


a perfect model, beautiful as a work of art, and is | - 
undoubtedly the latest contribution to Phrenological | aioe Sree thotratede wel of 
ge and the —y complete bust ever published. Brain and Mind; ‘or Mental Science considered in 
iss, 208. O8., post Eres | accordance with the Principles of Phrenology, and 
Phrenology Proved ; Illustrated and Applied. Em- | in relation to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
bracing an analysis of the Primary Mental Powers H. 8. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES MCNEIL, A.M. 
in their various degree of development and location Price, 6s. 


Either of the above will be forwarded on receipt of cash, or the complete ‘‘ STUDENT'S SET,” 
amounting to £2 2s. 6d., will be sent, carriage paid, to any part of Great Britain or Ireland at 
special reduced price, £1 12s. 

N.B.—If you already possess one or more of the above books, others to the same amount and 
equally useful will be supplied. 

The above cannot be supplied through a bookseller at reduced rate, but only from L. N. 
Fow.eER & Co., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus. 

27 E. 21st St. 7 Imperial Arcade, Lud- 

FOWLER & WELLS CO.. New York. , L. N. FOWLER & CO., peer Circus, London. 

How to Improve the Memory. By G.H.J.Durron. Price, post free, 4d. or 15 cents. 

Handbook of Phrenology. This work constitutes a complete text-book of Phrenology, 
is profusely illustrated and well adapted for the use of students. By R. B. D. WELLS. LTlus- 
trated. Price, cloth, 3s. 6d. or $1.25. 

Popular Palmistry. By James ALLEN. An original, interesting, and attractive work, 
containing new and important information, and a code of simple rules for the practical 
reading of hands. Illustrated. Price, 6d.; post free, 7d, or 20 cents, post free. 

How to Thought Read. A Manual of Instruction, including Thought Transference, 
Psychometry, Dreams, etc., etc. Illustrated by J. Coates. Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 50c. 

A Book for Married Women. The book is full of useful information for married 
women. By Dr. T. R. ALLINSON. Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 50 cents. 

Phreno-Physiognomy ; or, Scientific Character-reading from the Face. It seems easiest 
to read character by the Face, but very few can explain what features index the mental dis- 
position. Those who wish to do so will find pleasure and profit in reading this book. By 
A. J. OPPENHEIM. Price, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. or 30 cents. 

The Dissected Phrenological Chart. An Object Lesson in Phrenology, a Science 
that every man and woman in the land should understand. The design is a Symbolical 
Head with all the phrenological organs dissected or cut out upon their exact boundary lines, 
making it an interesting puzzle to put together, combining amusement with instruction, thus 
making the usual tedious task of learning the exact location from a chart comparatively 
short, easy, and amusing. The Nature of each Organ is fully represented by pictorial illus- 
trations upon it. Firmness by the pyramid; Acquisitiveness by the miser counting his 
gold; Hope bythe anchor ; Secretiveness by the fox prowling for chickens. etc. It is an 
amusement for the young and a necessity to the student. The people of to-day are buying 
thousands of useless toys for their children every year ; why not something that will in- 
struct as well as amuse? Price, 2s. 6d. or $1.00. 

How to Read Heads; or, Practical Phrenology Made Easy. By J. Coares. Illustrated. 
Price, 1s., postage 2d. extra, or 50 cents. 

Popular Phrenology; or, the Science of Phrenology Simply Explained. With a chapter 
on Phrenology and Health. By W. Cross. Illustrated. Price, 1s., postage 2d. extra, or 50c. 

Phrenology Applied, or made Practical. By JouN BRETHERTON. Price, 2d.; post free, 
24d. or 10 cents, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
27 East 21st St., New York, 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 











[. N. FOWLER & (O'S. LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Twelve Lessons on Breathing and 
Breath Control, for Singers, Speak- 
ers and Teachers, by George E. 
Thorp. 

These lessons are so written that you can, 
by studying them, master the fun- 
damental principles employed in the 
use of the voice without a master. 
Price, post free, 1s-2d or 40 cents. 

Some Diseases and Derangements of 
The Generative System, Their 
Nature, Symptoms, Effects and Treat- 
ment, Chiefly by Hygienic Means, 
by C. W. Forward, Second edition, 
revised and enlarged, Price, 3s-6d 
or $1.25. 

How to Cultivate The [lind including 
useful hints on Memory, Health, 
Self-Culture and Choice of Occupa- 
tion for both Sexes, by James Allen. 
Price, post free, 7d or 25 cents. 

Girlhood and Wifehood, indispensible 
to every Wife and Mother. A New 
Manual for Mothers and Daughters 
by a Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, London. This work 
will be found of the highest intrinsic 
value to every Wife and Mother. 
Price, post free, 2s-9d or $1.25. 

How to Train The Figure, and attain 
perfection of form. Containing 
Special Chapters on Tight Lacing 
and Correct figure training, History 
of The Corset, Tight boots and 
shoes. The Education of the figure. 
The effects of Tight Lacing, Obesity 
and Round Shoulders, etc., etc., etc. 
Price, post free, 1s-2d or 40 cents. 

Youth and True [anhood, in the high- 
est and best sense. Written by a 
Physician and Surgeon. Price, post 
free, 1s-2d or 40 cents. 

Intuition or the Organ of Human 
Nature, by Jessie A. Fowler. Fully 
illustrated and in every way com- 
mends itself to all Students of 
Human Nature. Price, 10 cents. 


Twenty Lessons on the Development 
of the Voice, for Singers, Speakers 
and Teachers, by George E. Thorp. 


This Series of Lessons intended to give 
Singers, Teachers, Orators, Elocu- 
tionists and Clergymen a Practical 
Knowledge of how to strenghten and 
develope the voice. Price, post free, 
1s-2d or 40 cents. 

The Case Against Butcher’s Meat, An 
Important New Work on Diet, by C. 
W. Forward. Price, post free, 1s-2d 
or 40 cents. 

The Vegetarian [Messenger Says :— 
‘*Mr. Forward’s compendious state- 
ment of the case against butcher’s 
meat may safely be commended to 
all who take an interest in veyeta- 
rianism.”’ 


The Physician, A Family Medical 
Guide, containing Valuable Advice 
and Recipes for the Prevention, 
Treatment, and Cure of nearly all 
the Ills incidental to the Human 
Frame. Advice to the Healthy. 
Rules for the Sick. Tables of Diges- 
tion, &c., &c. By Eminent Phy- 
sicians. Price, post free, 1s-2d or 
40 cents. 


Dick’s Dumb Bells and Indian Club 
Exercises, Containing Practical and 
Progressive Instruction in the use 
of Dumb Bells, Bar Bells and Indian 
Clubs, illustrated with 51 Engrav- 
ings. Price, post free, 1s-2d or 4o 
cents. 


War with the Spirits, A Discussion on 
Spiritualism (Very interesting). By 
E. S. G. Mayo. Price, post free, 4s 
or 15 cents. 


Life of Dr. Francois Joseph Gall. 
Craniologist and Founder of 
Phrenology, by Jessie A. Fowler. 
Containing many illustrations, 
specially drawn and photographed 
for this work and now published for 
the first time. ‘‘Table of Mental 
Faculties by Dr. Gall and Others.” 
Price, post free, 1s-2d or 4o cents. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperiai Arcade. Ludgate Circus, London. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 
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a A Vv e T by E BOYS FROM THE UNCLEAN AND DEBASING IDEAS 

OF LIFE AND ITS HOLIEST RELATIONS 
By teaching them God’s laws regarding the origin, powers, and by E. R. Suep- 
possibilities of individual life. T@ A iD yous ND FOR TR U E M A N H OO D HERD, which 
unpovens truth with chaste but gentle hand, gives true ideas of sexual life, forestalls morbid and prurient thoughts. 


ad to find one book which treats this all important matter in a sufficient, pure and cleanly manner.’”’—The Voice, 
The hearty endorsement of Dr. Mary Wood-Allen. CLOTH, $1.00. 4s. English. 


BRARB2Z2A, Ethics of Marriage. 


A bold, brave book teaching the ideal marriage, the mghts of the unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 
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will bless her for Karezza. ARENA: Worth its weight in gold. $1.00. 4s. English. 
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THE NEXT ANNUAL SESSION ccc, 


OF THE 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY 


Will begin on the first Tuesday in September. If you think it 
would be of service to you to be an accurate judge of human 
character, send to us for pamphlet “ Phrenology Applied.” 
This contains addresses to the Institute and other valuable matter 
and a photograph of last year’s class of about forty cultured men 
and women. It will show you what manner of people are inter- 
ested in this subject. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS COMPANY, - 27 East 2Ist Street, New York. 
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Works on Physiognomy. 


Heads and Faces, and How to Study Them ; a Manual of Phrenology and 
Vhysiognomy for the People. By Prof. Nelson Sizer and H. 8, Drayton. M.D. 8vo, 
pr sy 250 illustrations. 140.000 copies published. One of th» most popular works 
of the day. Paper (2s., English), 40 cents ; cloth (4s , Engli=h), $1.00. 

Revelatious ofthe Face. An illustrated Lecture on Physiognomy. By 
L. N. Fowter. rice (4d , Englixh), 15 cents. 

How to Read Faces. Our Faces, and the Tales They Tell. Illustrated 
by Prof J. Coates. Price (1s, 2d., English), 40 cents, 

The Face as Indicative of Character. Illustrated by upwards of 120 
Portraits aud Cuts. Ky ALFreD T. Story. This book contains chapters on the 
Temperaments; the Facial Poles; General Principles ; the Chin aud the Cheek ; the 
Forehead ; the Nose ; the Mouth aad Lips ; the Eyes rnd Eyebrows. The best cheap 

’ work on thy-iognomy published. Price, paper (1s. 2d., English), 50 cents. 

Mind in the Face. An introduction to the Study of Physiognomy. By 
Wu. McDowatt. F.S A., Scot. Illustrated. Price (1s. 2d., E iglish), 40 cents, 

Phreno-Physiognomy ; or, Scientific Character-Reading From the Face. 
It seems easiest to read ( haracter by the Face, but very few can explain what 
features index the mental dispo-ition. Those who wishtodoso will find pleasure and 
> ma Ra reading this book. By lrof. A. J. OppenHEIM. Price (ls. 2d., English), 
40 cents, 

Faces We Meet, and How to Read Them. The features scientifically 
reviewed, and their indications of character carefully explained. By R. B. D. WELL... 
Iliustrated, Price (is &d, } nglish),/0cents. 

New Physiognomy; or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
Tempsrament and External Forms and especially in ‘‘ Human Face Divine.’ 768 
pages, portrait cf author and i 055 illustrations. Cloth (.0s., English), $3.00. (This 
is the standard work on Vhysiognomy ) : a! a 

Expression: Its Anatomy and Philosophy. With the original Notes and 
Illustrations by the auth»r, Sir CHarves BEL”. % vised and Illustrated by ‘’. R. 
WELLS, 200 pages. Price (is., English), $1.:0. Is of special value to artists and 
students of facial expression. 

Simms’ Human Faces. What They Mean, or Ilow to Read Character. 
hy J.Sium:s. MD. I'lustrate}. Pric>, cloth (1s, 6d., English), $i 25. 

Mouth and Lips. By A. T. Srory. Illustrated. Price, 15 cents. 

Eyes and Eyebrows. By A. T. Story. Illustrated. Price (5d., 
English). 15 cents, 

Physiognomy. Or, IIow to Read the Character of Both Sexes at a Glance. 
By Dr. Jepso:. Price (7d., E»lish), £0 cents. - - 

Noses, and How to Iicead Them. Illustrated. By A, CHEETHAM, 
Price (244d , Eoygli-h), 10 cents. 





The Human Face. Illustrated. By Prof. A. E. Wriuis. Price (2s. 6d., 
English), 7) cents. 

Physiognomy Illustrated. Or, Nature’s Revelations of Character. Of 
which thousands have been sold at 21s , has just been republished at the low price of 
(10s, €d., English), $300. By Josep S1mys,»'.D, Fully illustrated. _ fe 

Comparative Physiognomy. Or, Resemblances between Man and 
Animals, By JAMES W. REDFIELD, M D. i34 pages. 330illus, Price (‘0s. 6d., Eng.), $2.50. 

Essays on Physiognomy. By Lavarer. With Memoir of the Author: 
Illustrated with 400 Profiles | Price (13s., English), $3 00. 

How to Tell Your Neighbor’s Character; or, Physiognomy Sim- 
plified. With six full-page illustrations, By Paun Beto, Price (1s, d., Engli~h), 40c. 

The Encyclopedia of Face and Form Reading; or, Personal Traits, 
both Physical and Mental, Reveal d by Outward Signs 7 hrough Practical and Scicn- 
tific Physioznomy. A Manual of Iustruction in the Knowledge of the Human Phys'- 
ognomy and Organism. By Mary O.msteD Stanton. With en outline of study 
and classified suggestive ques‘ ic ns and elaborate aids to the study. Revised. I)us- 
trated. Ov r1,300 pages. Price (20s. net. English), $5.00. ; 

Physiognomy and Expression. Illustrated. By P. MANTEGAZZA. Prive 
(3s_6d.. English), $1 50, . 

The Human Face, as Expressive of Character and Disposition. By R- 
D. Stocker. Price (1s. 2d., English), 40 cents. 
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